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COBBETT’S HISTORY OF THE PROTESTANT REFORMATION.* 


Ir were to be wished that men 
of different religious denominations 
could be brought to look upon the 
event, termed the ‘ Protestant Re- 
formation,’ with a dispassionate and 
philosophic eye. Although a good 
subject for senseless declamation and 
angry invective, it must be approach- 
ed, to be rightly understood, with no 
sectarian feeling—no religious bias, 
but contemplated as one of those 
mighty revolutions in opinion, at once 
important in its consequences, and in- 
structive in the lesson it has taught 
to mankind. The machinery by which 
it was effected may have been af regu- 
lated, and the men who managed it 
on or may not have been worthless 
and contemptible —they may have 
been hypocrites and ‘traitors — and 
fearful events may have attended its 
first movements; but all this, so far 
from deterring the ardent inquirer, 
should only increase his desire to be- 
come better acquainted with causes 
and effects, which at first view seem 
to be so disproportioned to each 
other. It has been too long the 
fashion—a fashion far from being ex- 
ploded—to regard the instruments of 
the Reformation with the most ex- 
travagant admiration, or the most un- 
qualified disgust. When the ‘ Quar- 
terly Review’ holds up Cranmer as a 
model of virtue and piety, religion is 
degraded by its votaries thus claiming 
for it, as an ornament, a man whom 
history too successfully proves to 
have been the unprincipled tool of a 
royal tyrant. On the other hand, 
when such men as Mr. Cobbett tell 
us that the ‘ Reformation was engen- 
dered in beastly lust,’ they state what 
is not true. Wicked men, and atro- 
CiOus measures, it must be confessed, 
contributed to its progress, but 
these acquired force and influence 
only because there was a predisposi- 


tion existing in the public mind 
They took advantage of this, but 
could not create it; they made the 
moral principle of our nature subser- 
vient to their own immediate pur- 
poses ; and if they deserve — 
for what they did—and we do not 
mean to defend theim—surely those 
whose conduct prepared the minds of 
men for such operatives are not en- 
tirely free from reproach. It will be 
found, we think, that the devil—not- 
withstanding Luther’s assertion to the 
contrary—had nothing to do in the 
business; that it originated in the 
governing principle of mankind; and 
that all the mystery associated with it 
will disappear when we come to In- 
vestigate the nature of tpe human 
mind. Historical facts here elucidate 
abstract propositions ; and, when con- 
sidered philosophically, there never 
has been an event so instructive, in a 
religious and moral point of view, 
as the ‘Protestant Reformation.’ It 
equally concerns the Catholic and the 
Protestant ; and the dispassionate on 
both sides, so far from seeing in it any 
cause for animosity or vituperation, 
will discover, it is true, much to re- 
gret, but much more to be grateful 
for. As Christians they cannot fail to 
recognise in it the presiding good- 
ness of the Almighty, who, in this 
instance, has shown that Christianity 
is perfectly compatible with human 
nature, while human nature itself 
tends to preserve in pristine purity 
the doctrines promulgated by the 
Redeemer. The Protestant may re- 
joice, but the Catholic, though he 
should feel regret, is not without con- 
solation 

We are not considering the ques- 
tion as theologians, we are viewing it 
—as all sensible and impartial men 
should view it—in a philosophie light. 
We are by no means prepared to say 
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whether Catholicism be better or 
worse than Protestantism ; but we are 
in pursuit of Truth, and shall follow 
her, to whatever conclusions she may 
lead. 

‘In every civilized society,’ says 
Adam Smith, ‘ in eve ry society where 
the distinction of ranks has once been 
completely established, there have 
been always two different schemes or 
systems of morality current at the 
same time; of which the one nay be 

called the strict or austere; the other 
the liberal, or, if you will, the loose 
system. ‘The former is cenerally ad- 
mired and revered by the common 
people: the latter is commonly more 
esteemed and adopted by what are 
called people of fashion. The vices 
of levity are always ruinous to the 
common people, and a single week’s 
thoughtlessness or dissipation is often 
sufficient to undo a poor workman for 
ever, and to drive him, through de- 
spair, upon ¢ ommitting the most enor- 
mous crimes. ‘The wiser and better 
sort of the common people, therefore, 
have always the utmost abhorrence 
and detestation of such excesses 
which their experience tells them are 
so immediately fatal to people of their 
condition. The disorder and extrava- 
gance of several years, on the con- 
trary, will not always ruin a man of 
fashion, and pe ople of that rank are 
very apt to consider the power of in- 
dulging in some degree of excess as 
one of the advantages of their for- 
tune, and the liberty of doing so 
without censure or reproach as one 
of the privileges which belong to their 
station. In people of their own 
station, therefore, they regard such 
excesses but with a small degree of 
disapprobation, and censure them 
either very slightly or not at all. 
Almost all religious sects have 
begun among the common people, 
from whom they have generally drawn 
their earliest, as well as their most 
numerous proselytes. The austere 
system of morality has, accordingly, 
been adopted by ‘those sects almost 
constantly, or with very few excep- 
tions; for there have been some. It 
was the system by which they could 
best recommend themselves to that 
order of people to whom they first 
proposed their plan of re ‘formation 
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ed. Many of them, perhaps the 
greater partof them, have even endea- 
voured to gain credit by refining upon 
this austere system, and by carrying 
it to some degree of folly and extra- 
vagance; and this excessive rigour 
has frequently recommended them 
more than any thing else to the re- 
spect and veneration of the common 
people.’ 

Every man who has paid any atten- 
tion to the actions and conduct of his 
fellow-men, who is at all acquainted 
with the different grades into which 
civilization has divided society, inust 
be prepared to admit without hesita- 
tion the truth of these propositions. 
Morality, therefore, exists in some 
measure independent of religion ; in 
fact, it is the preserving principle i im- 
planted in the human breast for the 
benefit of society, and is perfected 
and strengthened by the influence of 
religion ; and the religion which does 
not do this—which does not enc ourage 
both by example and precept auste- 
rity and virtue—cannot permanently 
exist, becauseythe majority of man- 
kind will not encourage or receive any 
other. Paley claims for the Divine 
Founder of our religion a pre-emi- 
nence in wisdom above the ancient 
philosophers, because he, unlike So- 
crates and others, laid his inter- 
dict upon vicious thoughts ; — for 
thought must precede action. He 
might have adduced another proof— 
if proof were wanted—of his supe- 
riority in this respect, from the direc- 
tions which he gave his Apostles— 
to take with them, when they went to 
yreach, neither serip nor wallet. 
-_ those who deny the divinity of 
Christ must admit that the Almighty 
himself could not have given a more 
useful direction; for preachers who 
live by the altar have always the 
largest congregations and the most 
zealous followers. A wealthy clergy 
have ever been neglected by the peo- 
ple; and the revival of piety has ever 
been indebted to the poverty of those 
who inculcated it. This is a fact not 
to be overlooked by Christians. if 
unity in religious opinions and per- 
manent morality—if piety and an un- 
changing creed —be desirable, the 
church must be kept separate from 
the state ; and, above all, the ministers 
of religion must be prohibited from 
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all temptation to levity and luxury. 
Their pecuniary remuneration must 
depend on the liberality of their 
flocks: because this will, in general, 
be proportioned to the zeal with which 
they discharge their duties. To a de- 
parture from this ri discipline, 
evidently inculcated by Jesus Christ, 
we are indebted for the Protestant 
Reformation. 

The Church of Rome, say the Ca- 
tholics, existed fifteen hundred years 
before the Reformation. This the 
Protestants deny; but they admit 
that at the time immediately pre- 
ceding the preaching of Luther, in 
Germany, it was, with few exceptions, 
the only religion professed in the 
Christian world; from whence it ob- 
viously follows that, if it were not the 
true religion, its impugners should 
either point out where the true reli- 
gion did exist, or acknowledge that 
Christ failed in his promise of being 
with his Church even unto the end of 
tine. To this it is replied, that the 
true Church existed, but in an zavisible 
way. This perhaps may be satisfac- 
tory to theologians, but it is rather 
teo subtile a definition for ordinary 
minds ; and it must be confessed that 
Protestants fail to make out the pre- 
cise time when the Church of Rome 
subverted what they call the pure doc- 
trines taught by the Apostles. 

It is not our purpose to inquire into 
doctrinal matters ; we are only tracing 
effects to their causes ; and when it is 
acknowledged that the religion of 
Rome was, with some slight excep- 
tions, the religion of Christendom for 
at least nine centuries before the Re- 
formation, it becomes a curious and 
important inquiry to ascertain the 
causes which disturbed, and partially 
displaced, a Church so long esta- 
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blished. Catholicism, previous to this 
event, must have been associated with 
national vanity and national institu- 
tions ; it must have been interwoven 
with the habits and customs of the 
people, and identified with the laws 
and constitutions of every country in 
Europe. It was a religion handed 
down from generation to generation— 
from father to son; and, while its 
ceremonies gratified the senses, it re- 
winded the people of mysteries the 
most sublime and wonderful. None 
then doubted the miracles it appealed 
to, or disputed the origin it laid claim 
to. The question then is, how came 
so many persons to forego their here- 
ditary prejudices—to abandon a reli- 
gion which had so many titles to their 
regard ? 

But the reformers were not exactly 
teachers of a new religion: unlike 
Mahomet, they did not pretend to be 
prophets nor Messiahs. They simply 
styled themselves ‘reformers ;’ and 
here lies the whole secret, for they 

romised to purify, but not to destroy, 

Vhatever were their ultimate views— 
and we question if they had any—they 
took care not to shock the prejudices 
of the people. They at first pretended 
to be good Catholics—in the same way 
that Radicals pretend to be good sub- 
jects—and perhaps really considered 
themselves to be so. They were, in 
the beginning, all clergymen, and 
must have been popular clergymen. 
Luther, while a monk, was austere 
and pious ; and he acquired the whole 
of his influence by denouncing and 
condemning the clerical vices which 
then disgusted the common people. 
We sav clerical vices, because such 
things did then exist. Every enlight- 
ened Catholic admits this;* and if 
they did not admit it, and if it could 


* «The Catholics assert that their faith has been immutable, bat do not pretend to 


deny the temporal abuses which crept into their church. “ Are you then,” says Mr. 
Ciarles Butler, in his excellent ‘‘ Book of the Roman Catholic Church,” “ acquainted 
with no writers in the middle ages, who, at the same time that they maintained the infal- 
bility of the Roman Catholic Church in matters of faith, exposed, in the strongest terms 
and the most unequivocal language, the corruptions which had found their way into 
her, and even into her sanctuary? Are you ignorant of the discourses published, and 
of the sermons preached, at the coancil of Constance, Basil, and Pisa ?—ol the writings 
of Grossetéte, Gersen, d'Ailly, and the many other ecclesiastical personages, whose 
treatises, exposing the extortions of the Roman see and its officers, and the irregulart- 
ies of the clergy, fillthe two well known volumes of “ Brown's Fasciculus 7” Is the 
letter ot St. Bernard to pope Eugenius LV. unknown to you ? =J)oes it not announce, 
in the boidest language, and with the most glowing eloquence, the failings of the 
popes, and their functionaries, and all the corrupt practices which then existed in the 
Church? Was not this letter transcribed, and read and admired, in every past ot 
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not be proved, the Reformation was a 
miracle, and a most extraordinary 
miracle, for natural causes would not 
otherwise account for it. 

Many think, we do not say whe- 
ther correctly or not, that no sincere 
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pensation, because his Church holds 
all the essential tenets that they hold, 
and something more ; and because his 
Church is the parent of them all, or at 
least the stock from which they 
sprang. Dr. Johnson, with that 

















Christian who has been educated in comprehension which marked his 
the Church of Rome can conscien- mighty mind, has declared this, 
tiously change his religion—that and his argument has never been 
is, he cannot embrace any other answered. ‘A man,’ said he, ‘ who 
religion founded on the Christian dis- is converted from Protestantism to 


‘ Descending lower, let me request you to persue the following long extract from a 
later work,—a work, not written in a corner,—not put into the bands of a few,—but 
written by the eagle of Meaux ; anxiously circulated in every part of the globe, and 
particularly addressed to Protestants, and designed for their perusal,—I mean the 
“ History of the Variations of the Protestant Churches,” by Bossuet. I shall present 
you with a translation of the first section of this great work, After perusing it, will 
you venture to repeat, that the Roman Catholic writers, who maintain the infallibility 
of their Church, keep its corruptions out of view? Or that the Church, whose writers 
thus detail the corruptions in her, either sought, or seeks, to subdue or degrade her 
subjects or to prostrate their intellects ? 

‘** A reformation of charch discipline,” says Bossuet, “ was wished for several ages 
since. * Who will grant me,’ cried St. Bernard, ‘ to see, before I die, the Church of 
God, such as she was in primitive times? If this holy man had any thing to regret 
at his death, it was, that he had not seen so happy a change. His whole life long he 
bemoaned the grievances of the Church ; he never ceased giving notice of them to the 
people, the clergy, the bishops, and popes themselves: Nor did he conceal his senti- 
ments, on this head, from his own religious, who partook of his afflictions in their soli- 
tude; and so much the more gratefully extolled the divine goodness, which had drawn 
them to it, as the world was more universally corrupted. Disorders had but augment- 
ed since that time. The Roman Church, the mother of Churches, which had, for nine 
whole ages, by setting first the example of an exact observance of ecclesiastical disci- 
pline, maintained it, throughout the universe, to her utmost power, was not exempt 
from evil; and so long since as the council of Vienne, a great prelate, commissioned 
by the pope to prepare matters to be treated upon, laid it down for a groundwork to 
the whole assembly, that they ought to reform the Church in the head and members. 
The great schisin, which happened soon after, made his saying current, not among 
particular doctors only, as Gersen, Peter d’Ailly, and other great men ot those times, 
but in councils too ; and nothing was more frequently repeated, in those of Pisa and 
Constance. What happened in the council of Basil, where a reformation was unfortu- 
nately eluded, and the Church re-involved in new divisions, is well known. The dis- 
orders of the clergy, chiefly of those in Germany, were represented in this manner, to 
Kugentus LV. by Cardinal Julian: ‘ These disorders,’ said he, ‘excite the people's 
hatred against the whole ecclesiastical order; and, should they not be corrected, it is to 
be feared, lest the laity, like the Hussites, fall foul on the clergy, as they loudly threaten 
us.’ Ifthe clergy of Germany were not speedily reformed, he foretold, that to the 
heresy of Bohemia, even though it were extinguished, another still more dangerous 
would soon succeed ; ‘ for it will be said,’ proceeded he, ‘that the clergy are incor- 
rigible, and will apply no remedy to these disorders. When they shall find no hopes 
of our amendment,’ continued this great cardinal, ‘then will they fall foul upon us. 
The minds of men are big with expectations of what measures will be taken ; and full 
ripe they seem for something tragical!§ The rancour they have imbibed against @s 
becomes manifest; they will soon think it an agreeable sacrifice to God, to plunder 
and abuse ecclesiastics, as abandoned to extreme disorder, and hateful to God and 

ian; the present, but small, remains of respect tu the sacred order, will shortly be 
quite extinguished. The blame of all these abuses will be thrown on the court of 
Rome, which will be reckoned the sole cause thereof, because it had neglected to ap- 
ply the necessary remedy.’ He afterwards spoke more emphatically - 1 see,’ said he, 
* the axe is at the root : the tree bevins to bend, and instead of propping it, whilst we 
may, we hasten its fall.’ He (oresees a speedy desolation in the German clergy. The 
desire of taking from them their temporal goods was to be the first spring of motion. 
‘ Bodies and souls,’ says he, ‘will perish together. God hides from us the prospect 
tour danger, as he ts used to do with those he designs to punish. We see the fire 
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Popery may be sincere. He parts 
with nothing ; he is only super-adding 
to what he already had. But to con- 
vert from Popery to Protestantism 
vives up so much of what he 
has held as sacred as any thing 
that he retains—there is so much 
laceration of mind in such a con- 
version—that it can hardly be sincere 
or lasting.’ 

This may be no proof of the supe- 
riority of the Catholic doctrine, but 
it is nevertheless a fact; and the his- 
tory of Europe proves that Catho- 
licism has nearly alivays swallowed up 
the different sects which separated 
from her. This is the natural pro- 
rress of things ; and were the question 
arate her and the Greek and Pro- 
testantChurches divested of prejudices 
and misrepresentation, perhaps they 
would ultimately coalesce, and become 
ONE. The thing would be very different 
had they a different origin, or had they 
different objects of worship. Maho- 
metans will not become Christians be- 
cause they have been taught to regard 
their — as superior to Jesus 
Christ. Their conversion would be a 
‘laceration of feeling’ hardly to be 
expected; but a change from Pro- 
testantism to Catholicism presents no 
such difficulties. They have one God, 
one Christ, one baptism. The history 
of the Church, at least a great portion 
of it, is the history of the Church of 
Rome. Our ancestors—our Alfreds 
and Henrys—wereCatholics; and what 
is perhaps a still more cogent reason, 
say some divines, why Protestants be- 
come so frequently Catholics, is this : 
—Salvation, it is agreed on all hands, 
is Certain in the Church of Rome ; but, 
in the — of many, doubtful in all 
other Churches. This is an argument 
which a wavering mind will be unable 
to resist. 

It would seem that the history of 
the Jast two centuries substantiates 
this conclusion. Protestantism has not 
increased since the ebullition of the 
Reformation subsided ; on the con- 
trary, it has decreased considerably in 
Germany. Mr. Russell tells us that 
the Catholics have held their ground 
even in the states whose sovereigns are 
Protestants, and where they are most 
discouraged. To what is this owing, 
but to the circumstances above alluded 
to? We witness the same thing nearer 
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home. Catholicism, under every dis- 
advantage, has flourished both in Eng- 
land and Ireland; and the fact is ad- 
mitted by Protestants that the number 
of its converts are daily augmented 
by the zeal of teachers unconnected 
with riches or the state. 

All this too has taken place in 
times of tranquillity, and only in times 
of tranquillity, when men were most 
accessible to reason, and when the 
progress of education had been un- 
precedented. Yet we are told that 
Catholics are taught to be persecu- 
tors, and that the clergy of the Church 
of Rome are opposed to knowledge. 
If they be, they understand but little 
about their own interest—taking it for 
granted, what cannot be denied, that 
they have an interest in increasing 
their numbers. It is true that Catho- 
lics have been persecutors, but it is 
or true that it is not the interest 
of their Church to persecute; and 
modern divines seem thoroughly con- 
vinced of this. The fires in Smith- 
field lost them England ; and had tem- 
perate measures been pursued, the 
reformers never could, as we shall 
see by-and-by, have made head against 
the established Church. 

It would also seem that Catholic- 
ism has nothing to dread but igno- 
rance too stupid to be reasoned 
with, and commotions which throw 
the prejudices and passions into 
array against facts. For the reasons 
already enumerated she has nothing 
to dread from comparison with any 
other religion : she has —and the events 
of the last two centuries prove it— 
every thing to hope from such a com- 
parison ; and the more education flou- 
rishes, the more successful she must 
be in making converts, because edu- 
cation enables men to inquire, and 
qualifies them to understand the sub- 
jects of dispute between the Church of 
Rome and theotherChristian churches. 
We do not say that this arises from 
superior purity of doctrine ; but from 
the very nature of things it must be 
the case. The Catholic clergy toust, 
from every human motive, be friendly 
to the progress of useful knowledge ; 
and to suppose them persecutors, we 
must regard them as men dead to 
their own immediate interest, and 
blinded to the most obvious facts— 
uninformed by experience, and inca- 
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pable of understanding the simplest 
proposition. 

If this were the case, it may be 
asked, how came the Reforinaiion to 
be established? The answer is ob- 
vious :—The connexion of the Church 
with the state every where procured 
her riches; and these in their turn 
operated on the clergy, who became 
indolent and luxurious. Abuses crept 
into the Church, and the people, who 
can never tolerate laxity of morals in 
religious teachers, became scandalized. 
The reformers took advantage of this 
state of the popular feeling, but they 
did not at first shock the prejudices of 
the public by broaching any new doc- 
trine. They did not pretend to find 
fault with the faith of the Church— 
they only quarrelled with her disci- 
pline. They inveighed against abuses, 
and in doing so perhaps they may 
have been sincere, as they were cer- 
tainly justifiable. But the pope was 
precipitate ; published his celebrated 
bull when he ought to have convened 
a council, and thus appeared to Klen- 
tify temporal abuses with spiritual- 
ities. The secession from any doc- 
trine is rapid when we cease to reve- 
rence it; and we are never more will- 
ing to abandon a religion than when 
we are taught to regard its teachers 
as enemies. Luther and others, it 
must be observed, were still nomi- 
nally Catholic priests, and, as such, 
possessed considerable influence over 
their flocks. They inflamed the mind 
of the people against the pope, and 
gradually weakened their reverence 
for spiritual and hereditary authority. 
Events came to their aid, civil com- 
motion ensued, and the abandoned 
and profligate flocked to the aid of 
the reformers. This was no fault of 
theirs, but the consequence of the 
circumstances in which they were 
placed ; for those who resist either 
the temporal or ecclesiastical power 
will never want such abettors. Much, 
therefore, of the atrocities which 
marked their career must in charity 
be attributed to their unprincipled 
and irreligious attendants ; and when 
we review all the circumstances of 
the case, the sincere reformers—and 
such there undoubtedly were—must 
stand acquitted, and are entitled, if 
not to our praise, at least to our pity. 
Phe sanguinary contests which ensued, 
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and the blood whieh was shed, every 
feeling mind must deplore ; but who 
shall deny that good has resulted— 
that Europe has become more en- 
lightened—and that even the Church 
of Rome herself has not, at least in 
point of discipline, become more un- 
exceptionable, in consequence of the 
‘Protestant Reformation ?’ 

It is now time that we should turn 
to the work before us, and a more 
egregious CATCH-PENNY We have sel- 
dom met. Like the Jew’s razors, it 
was made to sell, and manufactured 
for a particular market. Still it ex- 
hibits, in a remarkable degree, the 
merits and defects of Mr. Cobbetr’s 
writings. Every page bears testimony 
to his total ignerance of history, his 
disregard for truth, and the reckless- 
ness with which he pursues his object. 
His arguments are all borrowed trom 
recent Catholic authors, and so far 
so good; for when he happens to be 
original he is always wrong. At the 
same time he is forcible, clear, and 
persuasive ; while through the whole 
work is diffused that delectable vul- 
garitvy, which gives such — raci- 
ness to Mr. Cobbett’s publications. 
He excels most men in the aptitude 
of words, and has a fund of sterling 
good sense; but unfortunately the 
whole is marred by a disregard of 
consistency, and a want of informa- 
tion on nearly all subjects not imme- 
diately connected with every-day oe- 
currences. His, indeed, is a mighty 
intellect; but then it is an intellect 
totaliy devoid of cultivation. 

Mr. Cobbett entitles his book ‘A 
History of the Protestant Reformation 
in England and Ireland.’ ‘This is a 
misnomer, for there is scarcely an 
allusion to Ireland throughout the 
work. It is intended to show ‘ how 
that event (the Reformation) has im- 
yvoverished and degraded the main 
ote of the people in those countries.’ 
Until lately the Protestants railed at 
monasteries and nunneries, because 
they checked population. Mr. Mal- 
thus, however, has proved that checks 
are necessary, and that consequently 
convents were not mischievous in that 
light. The Protestants at this stood 
abashed ; and some writers favourable 
to Catholicisin; availing themselves of 
the ‘Essay on Population,’ lauded 
wronasteries, &c. because they tend to 
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diminish marriages. But the truth is, 
a little further inquiry would have 
shown them that they did, in this 
respect, neither good nor harm—that 
every vacuum caused in society by 
artificial means is immediately filled 
up—and that convents, after all, must 
stand on their own intrinsic merits, 
apart from political economy. It is 
more dangerous to claim too much 
merit for a favourite than too little; 
for in such cases there is always a 
recoil more or less injurious. That 
Catholic countries can be, and are, 
as happy as Protestant states, no man 
of intormation will deny; but that 
they are happier, ina temporal point 
of view, we would advise no Catholic 
to assert; and when Mr. Cobbett in- 
sists that the Reformation has impo- 
verished these countries, he takes for 
granted a questionable fact, and attri- 
butes effects to wrong causes. ‘That 
the Reformation was productive of 
immediate misery we have already 
granted; and we shall further add, 
that its effects are still visible in Ire- 
land. But then England has long 
since recovered from her social war ; 
and we have no hesitation in saying, 
despite of Mr. Cobbett, that the 
people now enjoy infinitely more free- 
dom than they did before the Re- 
formation. What they might enjoy, 
had they continued Catholics, it would 
be useless to inquire. If they are less 
happy—and we believe that they are— 
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it is owing to causes over which reli- 
gion had no control. | 

Mr. Cobbett has stated, almost in 
every page of his ‘ History,’ that while 
monasteries existed there were no 
paupers. The fact, however, is other- 
wise. A kind of modified poor-laws 
were in force for more than a century 
before the rapacity of Henry laid 
hands on the property of the Church, 
and several statutes are yet in exist- 
ence which provided compulsory re- 
lief for ‘the impotent poor ;’ so that 
the truth is, Elizabeth had numerous 
precedents for the act which Mr. 
Cobbett supposes was the first which 
provided relief for the indigent. 

It is now agreed, on all hands, that 
monasteries were of the utmost utility. 
They preserved literature and te 
during the dark ages; and, while 
they tended to civilize a barbarous 
people, or — the weak from 
the powerful. At another time we 
shall inquire into their peculiar 
claims to our regard; at present we 
shall only observe, that their bound- 
less hospitality, for which Mr. Cobbett 
lauds them, was the most question- 
able of the benefits they conkenied on 
the public. That they did once feed 
all who applied for food, we willingly 
admit; but that they had ceased to 
do so long before the Reformation, 
none but such accurate historians as 
Mr. Cobbett would deny.* 

The truth is, the monks, like all 


* The tenants of the clergy were, like those of the great barons, almost all tenants 





at will, entirely dependent upon their immediate lords, and therefore liable to be 
called out at pleasure, in order to fight in any quarrel in which the clergy might think 
proper to engage them. Over and above the rents of those estates, the clergy pos- 
sessed, in the tithes, a very large portion of the rents of all the other estates in every 
kingdom of Europe. The revenues arising from both those species of rents were, the 
greater part of them, paid in kind, in corn, wine, cattle, poultry, &c. The quantity 
exceeded greatly what the clergy could themselves consume ; and there were neither 
arts nor manufactures for the produce of which they could exchange the sarplus. The 
clergy could derive advantage from this impense surplus in no other way than by em- 
ploying it, as the great barons emploved the like surplus of their revenues, in the most 
profuse hospitality, and in the most extensive charity. Both the hospitality and the 
charity of the ancient clergy, accordingly, are said to have been very great. They not only 
maintained almost the whole poor of every kingdom, but many knights and gentlemen 
had frequently no other means of subsistence than by travelling about from monastery 
to monastery, under pretence of devotion, but in reality to enjoy the hospitality of the 
clergy. 

The gradual improvements of arts, manufactures, and commerce, the same causes 
which destroyed the power of the great barons, destroyed in the same manner, through 
the greater part of Europe, the whole temporal power of the clergy. In the produce 
of arts, manufactures, and commerce, the clergy, like the great barons, found some- 
thing for which they could exchange their rude produce, and thereby discovered the 
means of spending their whole revenues upon their own persons, without giving any 
considerable share of them to other people. Their charity became gradually less ex- 
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other religious orders, were beloved 
while they continued poor; but the 
moment they acquired wealth, and 
could make that wealth available to 
their personal vanity, they ceased to 
be respected by the great body of the 
people. The Church was aware of 
this, and instituted the mendicant 
orders, to whose labours Europe was 
indebted, in the thirteenth century, 
for the revival of piety. Even these, 
in their turn, became wealthy, and, 
consequently, inefficient. Anopulent 
preacher and a pious audience seem 
to be incompatible. 

Mr. Cobbett, who evidently knew 
nothing about what he undertook to 
discuss, praises the monasteries for 
the very thing which brought about 
their destruction. ‘ Lastly,’ says he, 
‘let us look at the monasteries as a 
resource for the younger sons and 
daughters of the aristocracy, and as 
the means of protecting the govern- 
inent against the injurious effects of 
their clamorous wants. There can- 
not exist an aristocracy, or body of 
nobility, without the means, in the 
hands of the government, of prevent- 
ing that body from falling into that 
contempt which is, and always must 
be, inseparable from noble poverty. 
‘*Well,” some will say, ‘“‘why need 
there be any such body?” That is 
quite another question; for we have 
it, and have had it for more than a 
thousand years, except during a very 
short interval, at the end of which 


tensive, their hospitality less liberal or less profuse. 
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our ancestors eagerly took it back 
again. I must, too, though it really 
has nothing to do with the question 
before us, repeat my Opinion, many 
times expressed, that we should loge 
more than we should gain by getting 
rid of our aristocracy. 

‘However, this has nothing at al) 
to do with the present question: we 
have the aristocracy: and we must, 
by a public provision of some sort 
for the younger branches of it, pre- 
vent it from falling into the degra- 
dation inseparable from poverty. 
This provision was, in the times of 
which we are speaking, made by the 
monasteries, which received a great 
number of its monks and nuns oo 
the families of the nobles. This ren- 
dered those odious and burdensome 
things, penstons and simecures, un- 
necessary. It, of course, spared the 
taxes. It was a provision that was 
not degrading to the receivers; and 
it created no grudging and discontent 
amongst the people, from whom the 
receivers took nothing. Another 
great advantage arising from this 
mode of providing for the younger 
branches of the nobility was, that it 
secured the government against the 
temptation to give offices and to 
lodye power in unfit hands. Look at 
our pension and sinecure list; look 
at the list of those who have com- 
mands, and who fill other offices of 
emolument; and you will, at once, 
see the great benefit which must have 


Their retainers became conse- 





quently less numerous, and by degrees dwindled away altogether, The clergy, too, 
like the great barons, wished to get a better rent from their landed estates, in order to 
spend it, in the same manner, upon the gratification of their own private vanity and 
folly. But this increase of rent could be got only by granting leases to their tenants, 
who thereby became in a great measure independent of them. The ties of interest, 
which bound the inferior ranks of people to the clergy, were in this manner gradualsy 
broken and dissolved, 7 They were even broken and dissolved sooner than those which 
bound the same ranks of people to the great barons; because the benefices of the 
Church being, the greater partof them, much smaller than the estates of the great 
barons, the possessor of each benefice was much sooner able to spend the whole of its 
revenue upon his own person, During the greater part of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries the power of the great barons was, through the greater part of Europe, in full 
vigour, But the temporal power of the clergy, the absolute command which they had 
once had over the great body of the people, was very much decayed, The power of the 
Church was by that me very nearly reduced through the greater part of [Europe to 
what arose from her spiritual authority ; and even that spiritual authority was much 
weakened when it ceased to be supported by the charity and hospitality of the clergy. 
Phe interior ranks of peuple no longer looked upon that order, as they had done before, 
ae the comlotters of their distress, and the relievers of their indigence. On the con- 
trary, they Were provoked and disgusted by the vanity, luxury, and expense of the 
richer clergy, who appeared to spend upon their own pleasures what had always before 
been regarded as the patrimony of the puor.’—Adam Smith. 
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heen derived from institutions, which 
left the government quite free to 
choose commanders, ambassadors, 
governors, and other persons, to ex- 
ercise power and to be intrusted in 
the carrying on of the public affairs. 
These institutions tended, tao, to 
check the increase of the race of 
nobles; to prevent the persons con- 
nected with that order from being 
multiplied to the extent to which 
they naturally would, otherwise, be 
multiplied. They tended also to 
make the nobles not so dependant on 
the crown, a provision being made 
for their poor relations without the 
crown's assistance ; and, at the same 
time, they tended to make the 
people less dependant on the nobles 
than they otherwise would have 
been.’ 

He is not only an aristocrat, but 
an advocate for the union of Church 
and State! We have omitted a para- 
eraph expressive of his hatred of a 
republic; but we have extracted 
enough to show how little he under- 
stood about the question upon which 
he was writing. Nothing tended so 
much to create irreverence in the 
people towards the monasteries as 
their subjection to the interest of the 
aristocracy. From the moment that 
they became objects of speculation to 
the great, their religious character 
ceased. The abbots and the priors 
exchanged the missal for the hawk ; 
aud, instead of singing matins, they 
were to be found dazly pursuing the 
sports of the field, rivalling the barons 
in grandeur and magnificence. The 
nuns were equally partial to mascu- 
line amusements ; and Lady Juliana 
Berners, prioress of Sopewell, was 
such a proficient in hawking, hunt- 
lug, and heraldry, that she has left 
us a treatise on all these subjects. 

We do not mean to assert that all 
the religious houses were such nests 
of profligacy as Henry’s commission- 
ers represented them; far from it; 
but then they must have been sadly 
depreciated in the estimation of the 
public, or their suppression never 
could have taken place without more 
Opposition than was then manifested. 
Che progress of the Reformation jn 
England can be accounted for only by 
“upposing the inattention of the 
Catholic clergy to theiy religious 
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duties. That this inattention existed 
we have the authority of Catholic wri- 
ters for saying ; and that it proceeded 
from their wealth there cannot be the 
slightest possible doubt. To the 
general rule there were, however, 
some splendid exceptions. 

Mr. Cobbett’s last letter is taken 
up with an attempt to prove how 
much happier England was in Catho- 
lic times than at present. It is from 
beginning to end a perfect fancy 
piece, totally devoid of truth, and 
unsupported by either history or 
probability. We shall hereafter be- 
stow some remarks on this subject: 
we cannot, however, avoid stating 
here, that his last letter contradicts 
all his former ones; for he there as- 
serts that England owed her pros- 
perity to the union of Church and 
State, and not to the Catholic religion ; 
that is, she was indebted for her hap- 
piness to the laws, and not to the 
monasteries, for the monasteries ex- 
isted in France as well as in England. 
—See Paragraphs 458 to 462. 

We had marked some score pas- 
sages for extracts, in which Mr. Cob- 
bett manifests a chivalrous disregard 
for the common sense of his readers ; 
but this article has already extended 
to a length not originally intended. 
We are told this work will do good, 
and we have no doubt that it will. 
But, at the same time, we know it 
has disgusted many liberal Protes- 
tants, while it has incensed many 
bigots. Whether the good or evil 
predominates we are unable to deter- 
mine. One thing, however, we are 
quite sure of—that the Irish Catholics 
have bestowed on it much undeserved 
praise. When Mr. O’Connell tells us 
that ‘Mr. Cobbett was the first to 
pry into the secrets of the Refor- 
mation,’ and that £ he rolled back the 
torrent of calumny, and defies dis- 
cussion,’ is it any wonder that Eng- 
lishmen sometimes laugh at *£ Irish 
oratorv?’ Mr. Cobbett has not stated 
a single fact not previously known ; 
and Mr. O’Connell should have known 
better than to pay him such an un- 
deserved compliment at the expence 
of a Lingard, a Butler, &c.—catholic 
writers from whose works Cobbett 
is indebted for ell his historical ma- 
terials. It were to be wished that 
he had not added to them 
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THE MOUNTAIN’S BROW FOR ME. 


Let cities, with their towers of pride, 
Allure the light and gay ; 

Let Wealth and Commerce there reside, 
And doze their lives way : 

But, oh! be mine the mountain breeze! 
Be mine the life as free! 

Can cities boast of aught like these? 
The mountain’s brow for me! 


There, there wild Fancy’s wing can soar 
Beyond the eagle’s flight— 

Unbounded as the ocean’s roar, 
Strong as the ocean’s might. 

Wild as the dream of mountaineer 
Stretched on his heather bed, 

When murmur in his sleeping ear 
The voices of the dead. 

Let cities boast their ladies gay, 
Who flaunt in silken pride ; 

Who love while summer gilds the day, 
And pleasure swells the tide : 

But when that summer day is flown, 
When pleasure’s tide is past, 

They leave the storm-tost heart alone 
To bide the wintry blast. 


Then, oh! be mine the mountain fair, 
With cheek of summer glow ; 

Like sun-striped mists her silken hair, 
Her breast like mountain snow : 

Whose heart of love, whose eye of flame, 
Each thought revealing, free 

As from her own pure soul it came— 
The mountain maid for me! 


Let others through the crowded walk, 
Gay Pleasure’s form pursue ; 

Which, though it still their efforts baulk, 
They still with hope pursue! 

Nor crowded hall, nor splendid feast, 
Nor gems, nor rich attire, 

Yield half the rapture to the breast 
That Nature’s charms inspire ! 


Then, oh! be mine, to climb the height 
Of some green mountain’s brow, 

When first the morning’s quivering light 
Reveals the scene below; 

There let my trembling soul the while 
Pursue her rapid flight, 

To Him at whose creating smile 
It started into light. _ 


Or, by the river’s flowing side, 
Where willows shade the stream, 

Unconscious view the flowing tide— 
Wrapt in some pleasing dream ; 

The dream of home—the dream of love 
And young simplicity— 


‘Oh! you, whom Nature’s charms can move, 


Come here and dwell with me! O'L. 
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LEGENDARY TALES OF THE IRISH PEASANTRY.—NO. IV. 


MOLLY JOYCE AND HER TWO 
HUSBANDS. 

Wuen you are travelling from 
Ballymascanlan, in the county of 
Louth, to the pretty town of Garling- 
ford—noted for oysters—be sure to 
stop at the Giant’s Load,* and after- 
wards at Castle-rath, and the tower of 
Balbeg. If you be fond of ruins, 
moss, and weeds, these cannot fail to 
delight you; and, if you be a bit of 
an antiquarian, perhaps you may tell 
—what no one has yet been able to 
tell—the precise purposes for which 
these once stately edifices were erect- 
ed. But, if you happen to have no 
gusto for these things, turn up the 
narrow boughareen on your right, 
and, in about half an hour, you will 
reach a little hill, called Knock-na- 
feadaleat—a place, of course, in- 
habited by the ‘good people.’ There 
can be no doubt that the ganco- 
ners once resided there, and, in proof 
of it, I shall tell you an occurrence 
which took place when my grand- 
father was a boy. 

Of all the nights in the year, it 
was on Allhallow eve, that Terence 
M‘Carthy was standing in his own 
mother’s potatoe garden, which hap- 
pened, as luck would have it, to be 
the very field adjoining the Whistling 
Hill. Terence had just covered in 
the murphies in a frost-proof pit, and 
though he had laboured hard during 
the day, it was not from fatigue that 
he ‘relaxed his ponderous strength 
and leaned,’ with folded arms, upon 
his long-handled shovel, which was 
obliquely projected before him—the 
better, as Dr. Birkbeck will tell you, 
to sustain the weight of his body. 
His right leg was thrown cuneate 
across the left, and rested upon the 
toe of his brogue, whilst, ever and 
anon, he ejected through his teeth the 
superfluous moisture of his mouth. 
His attitude being eculiarly favour- 
able to thought, neues began to 
think, and it was not about the won- 
ders of creation, or the beauty of the 


. 
A stone supposed to weigh thirty or 
stones, 


forty tons. 


heavens, but about an old sweetheart 
who had jilted him. 

‘Well, never mind,’ he ejaculated 
to himself, ‘ there’s as good fish in 
the sea as ever was caught; and, bad 
luck to me own four bones, if I don’t 
marry the first woman with a decent 
cap that cocks her eye at me—but,’ 
after a pause, ‘ to morrow is our fair 
day, and, please goodness, we’ll have 
a bit of a decent fight of our own; 
and, if I meet Brien Gabha,t deevil 
burn me, but I’ll make ’im ery wild 
Irish for carryen away Nancy Lennon 
from me. And——’ 

But his soliloquy was interrupted 
by a great noise, apparently made by 
the trampling of horses and the 
music of many voices. Looking to- 
wards the west he saw a dark cloud 
approaching, and, knowing that it 
must be Captain Derg who was com- 
ing to pay avisit to Knock-na-feadalea, 
and recollecting the night it was, his 
hair began to stand an end, and look- 
ed for all the world like a dog’s back 
when ‘the cur is going to fight. 
Afraid to run away, and not knowing 
how to bless himself—for he was a 
Presbyterian—he stooped down, took 
up a handful of the clay from under 
his feet, and when the whirlwind ap- 
proached him, he threw the dust in 
their eyes,§ when lo! soss! fell at his 
feet the form of a woman—and a 
woman it proved to be, sure enough, 
for she instantly gave a loud scream, 
and, in a moment after, started up on 
her knees and began most devoutly to 
return thanks to Heaven. 

Terence, as well he might, was all 
amazement; but, as most of his ac- 
tions proceeded from immediate 1m- 
pulse, he yielded to humanity, and 
stooped down for the purpose of rais- 
ing the stranger. She was weak and 
faint, and, as her deliverer had a much 
higher opinion of his mother’s skill 
than his own in such affairs, he took 
his prize gently in his arms and car- 
ried her to his home. Mrs. M’Carthy 
applied ‘ soft lenitives;’ she burnt 


It is incumbent on three other 


t The Whistling-bill ; so called from the fairy music heard from within it. 


¢ Brien the blacksmith. 


$ On Allhallow-eve, if you meet the fairies, and throw the dust from under your feet 


atthem, they must surrender any human being they may happen to have with them. 
























one drop of whiskey, pat another drop 
into a noggin full of warm porridge ; 
and, by the time her guest had swal- 
lowed both, an evident improvement 
had taken place. The colour had 
come to her cheeks, and she looked 
about her with satisfaction not un- 
mixed with surprise. 

‘The Lord reward ye both,’ said 
she at length, ‘ an increase your 
store; for, troth, sure an you have 
froughoologh hearts of your own in 
your bodies any how, an are as kind 
to me as my own people would be.’ 

‘Musha! poor creathur,’ says Mrs. 
M‘Carthy, who was herself a south- 
ern, ‘you must have had a hard time 
of it wid—’ 

‘Don’t speak so,’ said the guest 
with anxiety, ‘for, may be, we will 
be hard.’ 

‘Never fear that,’ replied Mrs. 
M‘Carthy, ‘you are now safe; but 
how long have you been——’ 

‘Hush!’ interrupted the guest, 
‘don’t ax me any thing about that.’ 

‘Why no,’ returned the good 
woman of the house, ‘if you don’t 
choose to tell it yourself; but even 
if you did, it wouldn’t travel farther 
for us hearin it. I had an aunt of 
my own who was carried away wid 
Finvar.’ 

‘You had, aroon,’ said the guest; 
‘then I may depend upon you.’ 

‘Troth, asthore, you may. This 
garsoon is no gossip that wud run his 
tongue into every body’s ear. Sure, 
you're not, Terence ?’ 

Terence nodded assent. 

‘Well, then,’ proceeded the stranger, 
‘since you tell me there is no harm 
in doin it, Pil tell you all about it— 
how Iwas carried away,and every thing. 

‘My people were all snug and 
sasty, and lived in a place called Con- 
amara; and, ’tisn’t that I say it, my 
mother was anearrelation tothe great 
Martins of Dangan, though they wud 
never own it. When I grew up I 
Went to sarvice, and wasn’t long in 
ny place when Barney Joyce—a 
clean likely-looken lad, who had a 
cabin and a cow of his own—bevan 
to court ime, ard, afther some time, 
we were lawfully married by Father 
Joe M*Namara—heaven bless him, 
* i.e. It died 
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whether he’s dead or alive! but alive 
he was last night, and well too. Well, 
as I was sayen, Barney an ] vot 
married, an we were as happy as a 
bee in a tar barrel ’till I had my first 
child. The poor thing was born very 
puny, and God soon tuck it to him- 
self,* an this made me very dis- 
consolate entirely. One day I was 
cryin a pail full, to my sorrow, over 
the grashough, while barney was out 
reapin, and not a liven sinner in the 
house but myself, when who should 
walk down from the cow-house, at 
the upper end of the kitchen, buta 
most beautiful lady, wid a gownd 
upon her as white as the driven snow. 
She held a pannican, full of somethin, 
in her hand ; an when she came near 
me, ‘* Molly,” ses she, for that is my 
name, ‘‘ Molly, here drink this, an 
don’t be cryin like an ould stouk for 
a bit of a young thing, but come an 
nurse my little boy fur me.” 

‘I was so frightened out o’ my 
wits that I dun as she bid me; an, 
when I had swallowed the drink, she 
went— I dunna where, for I couldn't 
see her any more. When Barney 
cum home I was afraid to tell him, 
bekase he always had a hot way of 
his own, an so we went to our bed. In 
the night I couldn’t sleep for thinken 
of the lady in white, an, by an by, 
a smart tap came to the little window. 
“Get up, Molly Joyce,” ses some 
one outside, ‘* Finvar is come for you.” 

‘I thought to bless myself, but 
couldn’t, and while you’d be turnen 
round I found myself lifted out of 
the bed, an my clothes put upon me. 
Casten my eyes upon poor Barney, | 
was horror struck to see a great 
lump of somethin—I couldn’t tell 
what—lyin beside him; an, poor 
fellow! next mornin he thought it 
was me, an that I had died durin 
the night. I had a great grand fa- 
neral, an Barney cried han’fuls; 
but, the rogue of a fellow, he soon 
cot another, an fergot me in my 
vrave; but T wasn’t in my grave 
neather. Och! no: I was kept in 
Finvar’s Castle, at Knockmagha, 
nursin’ his son, by the lady who had 
civen me the drink.- ‘To tell the 
truth, they did every thing to make 
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me comfortable ; an, what wid their 
coaxen an‘ coaxen, I was beginin to 
like ’em, particularly as Barney, the 
villain, had got another wife. This 
evenin, as luck would have it, Finvar 
ses.to me, *‘ Molly, we're goen to the 
black north, will you come wid us, 
an we'll have fine sport.” ‘I don’t 
care if I do,’ ses 1; and so off we set, 
on most beautiful horses, 


Around Knock Grein, and Knock-na-rae, 

To Bin Eachlan we held our way, 

Nor e’er drew breath, ’till we came wid in 

A bird's-eye view of Shebh Guilin, 

Then galloped on both fast an hard 

To Mourn Hill, an Shiebh Denard, 

Thence to Dundrin, Dundrum, an Dunar- 
dalay,* 

On our march to Knock-na-feadalea. 


‘We had a’most reached the end of 
our journey, when this young man, the 
Lord reward ’im! released me from 
the clutches of the ‘* good people.” 

Mrs. M‘Carthy and her son heard 
Molly’s a with reverential won- 
der, and, when she concluded, told 
her that, as her husband was again 
married, and as she did not wish it 
to be known that she was with Finvar, 
she had better stop where she was. 
To this Molly consented, and assisted 
in the household affairs. Mrs. 
M‘Carthy, being old and delicate, 
required much nursing; and, not- 
withstanding all Molly’s care, she 
was, ina few months, gathered to her 
fathers. Terence sobbed over her 
grave, came home, suffered Molly to 
console him for the loss of his mo- 
ther, and in three months made her 
his bride. They were married by a 
Presbyterian minister, a thing Molly 
did not much like; and, when their 
first child was born, she often wept 
over it in silence to think that it 
should not be brought up in the 
religion she loved in her heart. 

One day, while rocking the cradle 
with her foot, and preparing Terence’s 
dimmer with her hands, a Conemara 
man, with a load of stockings on his 
back, entered. He offered his hosiery 
for sale, and, with all the ease of his 
nation, took a seat by the fire. 

‘You are a Connaught man,’ said 
Molly. 

_ *Troth I am, an will never deny 
it,’ replied the hosier. 

‘From what part?’ inquired Molly. 

‘ Joyce’s country, to be sure.’ 
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‘That's a large place,’ said Molly. 

‘Musha! faith an it is so,’ re- 
turned the pedlar; but I come from 
near Knockmagha.’ 

‘Then, may be you know Barney 
Joyce?’ 

‘Barney Joyce! Troth an tis my- 
self that does ; an why but I would, 
seein he and I are cousins only three 
times removed.’ 

‘Did you see him lately ?” 

“Indeed I did, about three weeks 
agone, for the first time durin these 
five years. Barney is snug an cozy.’ 

‘1s he married ?’ 

‘Troth, yes, to a second wife, 
aroon. He buried the first while I 
was in Leinster.’ 

‘Are you sure of that ?’ asked Molly. 

‘Oh! sure enough of it,’ was the 
pedlar’s reply. 

Molly’s jealousy, as well as her 
early affection, was now awakened ; 
and, perhaps, not disinclined, froim 
womanly vanity, to strike the hosier 
with surprise, she up and tells him 
how she was carried away by the good 

eople, and how she was detained in 
Seavert castle, and how she was re- 
leased and got married. The vender of 
stockings stood ainazed ; and on Molly 
giving him the ring she received from 
Joyce on the day of their wedding, 
he promised to convey it to Barney. 

On his arrival at Conemara he 
hastened to the house of his beloved 
cousin. Barney he found in tears for 
his wife, who had just died. ‘ Cheer 
up, a boughal,’ said the hosier, * your 
wife still lives.’ 

‘Lives!’ cried Barney. ‘Ah no, 
poor woman ! she died last night.’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ rejoined the pedlar. ‘1 
know that one of your wives died last 
night, but you had two.’ 

‘An what of that?’ 

‘Nothin in the wide world, only 
Molly O'Flaherty is still alive.’ 

. Thady Martin, this is no time to 
be maken game of a man.’ 

‘Game in troth! Was you maken 
game of Molly when you gave her 
this ring!’ holding the token between 
his fingers. . 

Barney snatched it, examined it, 
and looked astonished. His cousin 
Thady did not keep him in suspence, 
but told him al! he knew in a some- 
what circumlocutory manner. The 
weeping husband now dried his tears, 


* All these are noted places of fairy resort, 
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buried his defunct wife with all de- fore, at liberty to follow her own 
cent dispatch, and set out for the inclination; but we must see that 
black north, with the intention of sheshall be at perfect liberty todo so,’ 
laying claim to Molly. The sightof Saying this he proceeded, accom- 
him 6lled Molly with unbounded joy; panied by some thousands whom the 
and, notwithstanding all the tender- novelty of the case had collected, ,to 
ness which Terence. had lavished on the house of Terence M‘Carthy, 
her, she now clung to Barney. What which had two doors. Molly he 
was to be done? Terence loved and placed in the middle of the floor, 
liked her, and, moreover, she was the seat and the priest in the bawn, 
mother of his child. He calls a con- and Terence and the parson in the 
stable, and carries Barney and Molly garden. ‘ Now, woman,’ said he, 
before a magistrate. The justice, on ‘ take your choice.’ 
hearing the case, was puzzled; he Molly looked about her, walked 
looked in vain into all his law books, towards the front door, and then 
and at length declared that, if the retreated for the purpose of giving 
parties had money, they ought to go her child, who lay in the cradle, one 
into chancery, for it was a case that last kiss ; then approached once more 
would make the fortune of three the door towards Barney, but, just 
cenerations of lawyers. as her foot was on the threshold, the 
The magistrate’s clerk, tothe great young M*‘Carthy, as if instinctively 
relief of his master, started adoubt; aware of his danger, cried out, 
it was that there was before them no ‘ Ma-a-a-a!’ ‘ Hush, avourneen!’ said 
evidence of the lady’s marriage with Molly, and ran back to quiet him. 
either of the claimants. This, how- The brat, however, could not, or 
ever, was soon proved. The priest would not, be pacified. Molly’s ma- 
and the parson were produced. ternal feelings being in the exact ratio 
Barney was eloquent and Terence of the brat’s importunity, she in- 
logical. The magistrate knew no creased her caresses as he increased 
wagpene. to guide him, and, there- the vehemence of his brawling. 


ore, resolved, like Solomon, to give ‘I see how it will end,’ said the 
the world a striking proof of his wis- priest. 


dom. ‘It is quite clear,’ said he, ‘Yes, I’ve lost her,’ said Barney. 
‘that the woman is legally the wife ‘Troth you have, astore,’ said 





of both men, without having incurred Molly. ‘PU stick to Terence and 
the penalty of bigamy. She is, there- the child.’ 





NEGLECTED IRISH MELODIES,—NO. VI. 
1782.* 
Air.—* The black-eyed maid.’ 

How grand was the prospect they gave, 
When, scorning the title of slave, 

They burst from the chain, 

Which, through ages of pain, 
Had bound their sole hopes to the grave. 
How proudly our bosoms were glowing, 
With raptures the warmest o’erflowing, 

When we heard them rejoice, 

With that heavenly voice, 
Which Liberty's soul was bestowing. 


And, though checked by the tyrant, cold-hearted and strong, 
To the tide of that hope which gave life to their song ; 

Yet like the chilled stream, 

When it feels the warm beam, 


It shall still flow more purely along. 

Dublin. M.R.N. 
—* What Irishman but will remember this great and ylorions epoch in his country § 

history, which, ‘ like the pyramid in the desert,’ is but the more magnificent and re- 


markable for the solitude and desolation around it! Memory has its pleasures ; would 
that for [reland it h id its warnings too, 
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BUFFON AND LORD KAIMES, ON THE EFFECTS OF CLIMATE. 


We have often been led to remark, 
in the course of our reading, the con- 
tradictory opinions which many emi- 
nent writers have entertained upon 
one and the same subject, Among 
the most remarkable instances of the 
kind is that afforded us by Buffon 
and Lord Kaimes upon the subject 
of the effects of climate. The former, 
in his ‘Natural History,’ broaches 
the opinion that the same causes 
which influence the habits and dis- 
positions of all animals, are found 
to act likewise upon their physical 
powers. The mildness of the Ame- 
rican climate, when compared with 
that of Africa, according to this phi- 
losopher, while it is calculated to 
moderate the fierceness of the ani- 
mals that inhabit it (man included), 
tends, at the same time, to the de- 
terioration of their phvsical powers. 
Here, we apprehend, the writer will 
be found inconsistent with himself ; 
for he speaks of the malignancy of 
the American climate, occasioned by 
cold and moisture combined, as the 
cause of the supposed degeneracy of 
its animals; and yet, at the same 
time, he attributes this effect to the 
mildness of its temperature. How 
the latter cause can possibly bring 
about any deterioration in the phy- 
sical system, we must leave to 
others toexplain. This inconsistency 
of attributing the same effect to two 
Opposite causes, appears to us to 
have resulted in a  misapprehen- 
sion of their tendency ; at least, the 
tendency of one of them. Mildness 
of climate does, indeed, temper the 
ruder elements of savage nature ; 
but how it is calculated to dwarf the 
growth of the body, we must leave 
to the ingenuity of some modern 
Buffonian to prove. Greece and 
[taly, while they fostered and ma- 


tured the finest intellects, moulded, 
at the same time, the most beautiful 
proportions of the physical frame, 
the effeminacy of their respective 
climates notwithstanding. That cli- 
mate does, indeed, act both upon 
the mental and physical system, will 
be admitted, we believe, on all 
hands.* Excessive frigidity, for in- 
stance, produces nearly the same ef- 
fect upon the animal as on the vege- 
table world—it opposes that expan- 
sion which is necessary to health and 
growth; while a mild climate faci- 
litates the development of both the 
animal and vegetable creation. The 
torrid and the frigid zones are alike 
hostile to vegetation and to man; 
while a medium temperature is found 
favourable to both. 

Buffon’s assertion that none of the 
larger animals, common to the old 
world; are to be found in America, 
is altogether superfluous ; for none 
of the larger animals, now inhabiting 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, were ever 
known to have existed in America. 
The American congar is not the 
African tyger degenerated, as Buffon 
supposes ; but is altogether of a dis- 
tinct species. The lion was never 
an inhabitant of the forests of the 
new world; for neither of these ani- 
mals (the tyger and lion) were na- 
tives, or at all existed in those parts 
of Europe and Africa, whence the 
tide of general emigration rolled to 
the American shores. But if the 
hypothesis of the French philosopher 
be found, in some instances, to con- 
tradict itself, it is still more strong- 
ly contradicted by another equally 
strange theory of a Scottish writer of 
celebrity, which, indeed, palpably 
asserts its falsity. Dut, at the same 
time, while a detection of the philo- 
sophical heresies of the latter might 


* «Tt is at least certain,’ says Fontenelle, ‘that, in consequence of the connection 
and mutual dependence which subsists among all the parts of the earth, the difference 
of climate which discovers itself upon plants must extend, likewise, to the brain, and 


produce upon it certain effects.’ 


The Abbe du Bois carries this reasoning a little far- 


ther. ‘May we not maintain,’ says he, ‘that, as there are countries where certain 
plants cannot grow, so there are countries where men are not born with the faculties 


necessary for excelling in certain professions ?’ | 
Neither the Almighty nor his material agents can possibly be 


ingenious suppositions. 


Fact militates against botlr of these 


conceived, in any instance, to be opposed to the free developement of the human 
mmid. The institutions of society are the only obstacles it ever meets with in its 


progress, 












Ob BUFFON AND 


lead to a confirmation of the doctrine 
of the former, it will be admitted, we 
think, that both are in error. In his 
‘Sketches of the History of Man,’ 
Lord Kaimes introduces his theory of 
various, distinct species of human 
beings, corresponding in number to 
the several kinds of animals. His 
lordship reasons thus:—In conse- 
quence of the variety of climates in 
the world, men were originally so 
formed as to suit this diversity of 
temperature—some having been des- 
tined to live under one, some under 
another climate, each climate adapted 
to the several conditions of men. 
From these premises, the writer pro- 
ceeds to draw his conclusion; viz. 
that there must be as great a variety 
of distinct men as of climates. Con- 
sistently enough with this mode of 
reasoning, Lord Kaimes denies the 
operation of natural causes in effect- 
ing that diversity in the habits and 
appearance of men by which, in their 
original state, different races of men 
are distinguished; in the same way 
us the institutions of civilized so- 
ciety may be said to oppose or con- 
trast the national character of any 
two people; for, says his lordship, 
natural philosophers have never suc- 
ceeded in tracing any such causes, 
consequent/y they cannot exist. This 
argument appears to us to resolve 
itself into the petitio princapii. It is 
evident, however, that the Scotchman 
mistakes the variety of individuals of 
the same species for distinct species 
themselves. This diversity in the 
habits and appearance of men is ac- 
counted for, and proved to result 
from natural causes. Lord Kaimes, 
indeed, himself admits that the Lap- 
landers, who were, at one time, con- 
sidered as a distinct species of men, 
have been since discovered to be 
merely degenerated Tartars. The 
Esquimaux of America are, by many 
writers, supposed to be one and the 
sane seophe with the Greenlanders 
of the north of Europe. A Moravian 
missionary, who visited that nation, 
declares their language to be the 
same with that of the Greenlanders. 
A striking resemblance has heen 












































LORD KAIMES, 


traced, by Robertson and other wri. 
ters, between many Indian tribes of 
America and the inhabitants of easter) 
Asia. The Scythians, according to 
Bruce, were familiar with the prac- 
tice of sealping, a barbarism common 
to the North American Indians, Lord 
Kaimes supposes that, at the Babel 
dispersion, the Deity first formed men 
into diflerent or distinct classes, in 
order that they might be adapted to 
the several climates for which they 
were destined ; for his chief argument 
in support of his theory of distinct 
species is, that, being destined for 
opposing Jatitudes, each species must 
have been so formed as to adapt it- 
self to its particular temperature." 
It is, however, more rational to cen- 
clude that men, hke all other ani- 
wmals, emigrated, in the course of 
time, gradually into different eoun- 
tries—from accident or necessity in- 
duced to wander. ‘The ferocity of 
savage manners,’ says the translator 
of the Lusiad, ‘ affords a philosophi- 
cal account how the most distant and 
inhospitable regions were first peo- 
pled. A Romulus erects a monarchy, 
and makes war upon his neighbours ; 
some naturally tly to the wilds: as 
they increase, the stronger make de- 
predations upon the weaker; and 
thus, from generation to generation, 
those who either dread punishment 
or oppression fly further and further 
for protection.’ But, even admitting 
the arguments of Lord Kaimes for 
a moment, how completely do they 
oppose, nay, contradict, those of Buf- 
fon? For if, according to the latter, 
certain climates tend to the deterio- 
ration of mankind, and yet, from the 
position of the former, if men were 
destined for such climates, this de- 
generacy, we apprehend, must have 
existed prior to their having: been 
laced in those temperatures, Thus, 
if we admit the arguments of Lord 
Kaimes, those of Buffon fall to the 
ground; and his famous hypothesis, 
‘like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
crumbles into nothing, If, however, 
as we have attempted to show, both 
writers be in error, they fall, of 
course, together. W. 


* Gregory Sharpe is of opinion that there was no diversity of languages until after 
the contasion at Babel, and the dispersion of men; and that this diversity was the cpl 


sequence, and not the cause of the disbersion.—Orivin of Languages, p. 20. 
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THE UERMIT'S ALBUM. 


GeneRAL Hoxtt.—This  insurrec- 
tionary chieftain has at length gone 
to ‘the house appointed for all 
living.’ He had been residing in New 
iakeise or Kingstown, for nearly 
the last seven years, and had suc- 
ceeded in gaining the friendship or 
good will of most of his neighbours— 
there were a few, to be sure, whom no 
concession, no care on his part, could 
thoroughly soften. The men of the 
old ascendancy school—the deeply- 
dyed True Blues—never could forget 
the general’s earlier transgressions, 
His subsequent good conduct, and 
peaceable demeanour, could never in 
their eves atone forthe past. This un- 
mitigated spirit of hostility et tem 
annoyed poor Holt, for it was his wis 
to be on friendly terms with all. I 
first met him soon after his arrival at 
Dunleary. He had been engaged in 
Dublin for a short time in the public 
business, but the noise and confusion 
attending such a trade disturbed him. 
He was getting old, and, as he told 
me, was now anxious for rest and re- 
tirement. He said he had secured 
« sufficiency for the remainder of 
his days, emphatically adding, that 
though it came from Botany Bay, it 
had been fairly and honourably 
earned, This I was not at all disposed 
to doubt. I was eager to hear from 
him something of his exploits in 
Ninety-eight. He said there were 
many of those transactions that he 
did not like to dwell on. He had done 
many things in the heat of passion 
that he afterwards bitterly repented 
of. He was, like many other well- 
meaning men, forced to become a 
rebel against his better judgment and 
inclination. Holt was a substantial 
farmer in the county of Wicklow; 
he dealt largely in wool; he was a 
Protestant ; and, for a time, Barony 
Constable—a post seldom filled by 
nen of questionable loyalty. He was 
4 man of a good heart, and of liberal 
principles; he could not join his Orange 
neighbours in insulting or injuring 
those who held another creed. He was 
Constantly the humble advocate of his 
Catholic brethren, and this, in the eyes 
of the Ultras, was a sort of apostacy, 
it was worse than the sin of Popery 


itself. He consequently became what 
July, 1826, 


was then called a marked man. He 
was cursed with an over-loyal squireen 
for a neighbour. ‘This little tyrant 
annoyed hii in various. ways—~he de- 
nounced Holt as one of the disaffected ; 
and, at length, when the rebellion 
broke out, he proceeded with a troop 
of yeomanry to his dwelling, for the 
purpose of arresting him. The latter 
was away at Carnew on business; 
the women fled as they saw their old 
enemy approaching, not calculating 
much on his forbearance; and the 
loyal band, after searching the place, 
found a few letters which they con- 
strued into treason. ‘They instantly 
set fire to the house, and Holt, on his 
return home, found but a heap of 
ashes, where he had so recently left 
a comfortable farm-house, and a large 
haggard of corn. Revenge was for 
the moment his only feeling. On 
the same night, with only three fol- 
lowers, he sought the residence of his 
treacherous enemy—he shot him in 
his parlour as he sat at table—he then 
burned the place—and, collecting all 
the cattle which were on the premises, 
he drove them before him to the 
nearest rebel camp. He soon render- 
ed himself formidable as a leader ; but 
it was in the hour of misfortune, when 
he was proscribed, and a price fixed 
on his head—it was then that the 
resources of Holt’s mind were rightly 
developed. Some of his escapes were 
almost miraculous. Lord Powers- 
court at last made terms for him, and 
he gladly left the scene of his glory 
and his dangers. He used to relate, 
with great glee, the trick he played 
on his old acquaintance, Major Sur, 
on his return home. ‘The latter hap- 
pened to be at the Pigeon House on 
the day that Holt landed; the ma- 
jor, though waxing old and stupid, 
speedily recognised the dreaded ex- 
general; without waiting to ask a 
question, he at once called out the 
yuard, and made him a prisoner. 
Holt calmly submitted — affected 
great grief—and threw himself as an 
old offender on the major’s mercy. 
The latter was inexorable ; — when 
they arrived at the Castle, however, 
the document was produced which 
authorized the poor exile to return to 
his country: the laugh was against 
2 a 
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the vigilant major. Holt wasa man the chickens and the children on the 
of rather a commanding aspect, his high road, but really did little more 
frame was large and muscular, and his in the way of service-s-so thought the 
features had in them something of government, and, accordingly, an 
the Cromwellian cast. order was sent from the Castle for 
Groros N. Reynotps.—Thisgen- having them disbanded. The cap. 
tleman, who wrote the beautiful little tain for the last time assembled his 
song called Kathleen O’More, and brethren in arms: they drew up be- 
some other pieces not so generally fore him fully accoutred, and waiting 
known, was in his day distinguished his orders: the captain drew forth 
for his wit and eccentricity. There the fatal paper, and was, with a heavy 
are many little couplets and epigrams heart, proceeding to read it, when 
of his afloat among the people, and Reynolds interrupted bim—‘ Captain, 
ascribed at random to Swift or Curran, these poor fellows won’t understand 
as the notion or feeling may be. The this Castle document, and I see 
following military squib, however, is plainly you don’t like to read it for 
his undoubted property. He was them.’ ‘Indeed I don’t, George,’ 
lieutenant in a very clumsy-looking said the captain. ‘ Well, then,’ cried 
troop of yeomanry cavalry, raised at Reynolds, ‘let me disband them, in 
Boyle, in the county of Roscommon. my own way.’ ‘ Do s0,’ said the 
They werefond of parading about—of chief. Reynolds at once assumed a 
scouring the country, and frightening high military air and tone—— 


* Attention! ! 
From the front to the rear, 
From your saddles to your straddles, 
From your boots to yvour brogues, 
To the mountains, ye rogues, 

As you were!’ 


The men took him at his word, and long before he took his seat among 
immediately dispersed, the ‘lords of the land,’ I am always 

Moore.—What, in the name ofall angry or disgusted when I hear 
that is absurd, was Tom Moore the song in question sung ; but! shall 
dreaming of when he wrote that feel anyry no more. Whenever it is 
mawkish thing, culled ‘Wellington’s given in my _ presence, I intend, 
Name?’ How could he have mistaken quietly, to sing or say the following 
the ‘great captain’s’ character? In yerse, which J have presumed to tack 
Dublin, at least, his bigetry and to it:— 
narrowness of spirit, were well known 


Aur.‘ Paddy Whack.’ 
Och! the devil a rainbow of hope shall be spreading, 
Old Ireland, agrah! in your Wellington’s name; — 
In vain your poor boys their best blood have been shedding, 
To push on the bigot to fortune and fame: 
Katen bread is forgotten, he bids them eood-by, 
And he scoffs at each right, and he sneers at each claim ; 
They may toil, they may die, 
But it’s allin myeye — 
To couple a hope with their Wellington’s name. 


STANZAS TO L--—. 


Srict, still my bosom heaves the sigh 
That wafts thy name to heaven; 

And passion prompts the sorrowing eye 
To shed its dews like even. 

I weep that thou canst ne'er he mine, 
And f must weep for ever—- 

Vite stands hetween my heart and thine, 
And we can me t--oh, never! 








STANZAS. 


1 mourn that thou, so young and good, 
Should’st bear so cold a doom, 

As makes thiy life a solitude, 
Thy solitude a tomb: 

For well 1 know thy peace is gone, 
Unmurmuring as thou art; 

’Tis silent sorrow tells alone 
The brokenness of heart. 


The eye may weep—the voice lament— 
And anguish rend the air ; 

The grief that cannot find a vent 
Alone bespeaks despair. 

A glow is in thime early cheek, 
A circle of deep bloom ; 

The light of death is in that streak, 
The sunset of the tomb. 


Thy voice is mute—thiue eye is dim— 
vigil there is seen, 

That seems as watching stifl for him, 
Watching for what hath been. 

’Tis past—it never can return— 
The hope that pictured bliss! 

Prom out eternity’s dark bourne, 
No joy returns to this. 


*Tis past—nor thou nor I again 
The pangs we felt can feel; | 
The weapon breaks when once the gram 
Is crossed that tempers steel. 
In this dark vale of death and tears 
My doom thou ne’er canst know— 
To linger on through hopeless years, 
And count them as they flew. 


May brighter destinies attend 
And crown thy sinless years ; 

Nor sorrow with thy visions blend 
The bitterness of tears. 

The grief that clouds thy pale pure |row 
And dims thy morning eye, 

Shall pass away, dear love, and thou 
Shalt cease the bursting sigh. 


The desert calm of hopeless years 
Is all remains to me— 

With nothing but the doubts and fear: 
That veil eternity! 

The one undying thought that burns 
My bosom at its core, 

That renders earth a hell—and turns 
For respite to that shore. 


This feeling, that remorseless drinks 
The “Atel ieheath of life, 

Impels reflection—whenee it shrinks 
Baffled for ever !—and the knife 

Of sharp endurance, tempered still 
To wound us as before, 

Strikes deeper, edged by keener wl, 

Till, worn, it wounds no more. 
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MEMOIR OF THE RIGHT HON. SIR JOHN NEWPORT, BART. M., P. 


THE patriotic subject of our memoir 
is, by universal consent, called the 
‘venerable Newport ;’ and, if the pos- 
session of uséful talents, and the right 
application of them—if a long life of 
labour and virtue, and individual ‘de- 
votedness to the cause of a suffering 
country—entitle any man to this most 


honourable of epithets, that man is: 


the excellent member for the city of 
Waterford. His age has performed 
the promises of youth; and it is no 
small encouragement to those less 
experienced members, who seem ambi- 
tious of emulating his distinguished 
career, to know that his services have 
been justly appreciated. Ireland is 
alive to his claims to her regard; and 
England, ever liberal, has eae since 
avowed her approbation of his labours ; 
whilst the records of the senate, of 
which he is an ornament, bear evi- 
dence to his patriotism and industry. 

The Right Honourable Sir John 
Newport, Bart. was born at Waterford, 
and received the rudiments of his edu- 
cation at Eton. His studies were com- 
pleted at Oxford ; and, after the usual 
probation, he was called, in 1781, to 
the Irish bar. He early caught the 
noble epthusiasm which at that period 
prevailed throughout Ireland ; for we 
find him, in 1783, one of the deputies 
in the convention of delegates from the 
volunteer corps, which assembled in 
Dublin. He was married, in 1784, to 
the daughter of Shapland Carew, Esq. 
formerly representative of the city of 
\ aterford, and father of the member 
for Wexford. His constitution not 
being very good, he was prevented, in 
1785, from attending to his profes- 
sional pursuits; and, with the view— 
which happily succeeded—of re-esta- 
blishing his health, Sir John and his 
lady spent two years in travelling 
through France and Italy. 

In 1798 he was created a baronet ; 
and at the election, previous to the 
Union, he offered himself for the city 
of Waterford. He was opposed by 
Mr. Aleock ; the contest was a memo- 
rable one, for the candidates had a 
hostile meeting. Shots were exchang- 

ed, but no accident ensued. In 1802 
he again stood for his native city, and, 
after one of the severest struggles ever 
itnessed in Treland. Sir Jehn was 


returned to the imperial parliament— 
not, however, before he had established 
his right by petition. In 1804 he ap- 
pears to have spoken for the first time, 
on the * Trish bank restriction bill,’ 
and from that period to the present mo- 
ment he has distinguished himself as 
a clear and forcible speaker in every 
debate in which the interests of the 
country or his constituents were con- 
cerned. The same year he brought in 
a bill for establishing lunatic asylums 
in Ireland; and,on the l4th of May 
following, supported in a neat and ar- 
gumentative speech the claims of his 
Catholic countrymen. Previous to 
this, he had shown his devotion to the 
liberty of the subject, by strenously 
opposing the ‘ Irish habeas corpus sus- 
pension bill.’ 

On the change of administration, in 
1806, Sir John Newport became 
chancellor of the Irish exchequer, and, 
in his official capacity, introduced and 
carried through parliament the Act 
which secures’ to Ireland and the em- 
pire the free intercourse of corn—a 
measure of incalculable benefit to his 
country. He also brought in a bill 
for the better regulation of the col- 
lection of duties on houses, &c. in Ire- 
land; and adopted severe but highly 
necessary measures ‘to compel the col- 
lectors to pay up their immense ba- 
lances. His administration, however, 
was not destined to be as long as the 
interest of the country required ; for, 
on his friends retiring from office, in 
1807, he delivered up the seals to his 
rival, Mr. Foster. The same year lie 
was opposed, at the general election, 
by Mr. Bolton, and proved victorious 
only by two votes. Since that time he 
has been regularly returned for his na- 
tive city, a proof that the active per- 
formance of his public duty has secured 
him the approbation of his constitu- 
ents. Sir John resides, during each 
parliamentary recess—and only then— 
at his delightful seat of New Park, 
about a mile and a half from Waterford, 
on the north side of the Suir. In 1820 
Lady Newport died, without leaving 
any issue. She was amiable and be- 
loved, and left behind her a lasting 
impression of active virtue, and ge- 
nerous benevolence. 

It must be quite unnecessary to poin' 
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out the public services which Sir John 
Newport has. rendered to his country. 
They are written in her history, and 
recorded in the hearts of the people. 
if he evererrs it is from: an excess of 
zeal, for no one ever questioned ‘his 
patriotism. As a public speaker he 
ranks deservedly high. All his speeches 
are characterized by their utility, their 

lain good sense, and obvious reasen- 
ing. In reply he is acute and foreci- 
ble; and his mind is so amply stored 
with facets, that~he readily over- 
turns the erroneous: assertions ~ and 
thin sophistry of his-opponents. His 
answer to the sanctified (we shall not 
say calumniating, for as a public man 
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he is now defunct) ex-member for Do- 


ver was a rich treat in its way.” It 
placed Mr. Butterworth. in an awk- 
ward situation, without a loop-hole to 
peep through. 

.Sir John is rather low of stature, 
and his dress is characterized by great 
plainness. He is particularly easy of 
access, and, though dignified in his 
manners, there is no appearance of 
haughtiness about him. We have great 
pleasure in presenting our readers 
with the only authentic portrait of this 
venerable patriot ever published. It 
is a most faithful likeness, and: was 
taken exclusively for this work. 










THE WHITEBOY. 
By the Author of ' Tales of Irish Life.’ 


CHAPTER XII. 

- Tre surgeon in attendance pro- 
ceeded instantly to examine the na- 
ture of the wound which Thorndon 
had received, and, on moying him for 
the purpose, blood, for the first time, 
became visible. Miss Neagle, who 
hitherto had been silently leaning 
over the lieutenant with an asking 
eye, on seeing the grass stained, gave 
a loud scream, and sunk. upon the 
earth. Her maid, with the assistance 
of Mr. Duff, raised her; but, as all 
their efforts could only partially re- 
store her, she was conveyed home by 
their joint assistance. The doctor, 
with oracular dubiousness, pronounc- 
ed the wound dangerous, if not mortal, 
as it had taken a vital direction; and, 
at the same time, with commendable 
prudence, intimated a wish that a 
second person should be called in. 
On. hearing this, Purcell, who had 
looked on with stoical indifference, 
ordered the captain to be removed to 
4 cabin about twenty perches distant, 
and immediately quitted the’place. 

With the assistance of a few pea- 
sants, who had assembled, the surgeon 
had Thorndon conveyed to the cabin 
pointed out by Mr. Purcell. They 


found in it an old woman—its solitary. 


inmate—who manifested every eager- 
hess to accommodate her visitors. 

er Own straw couch wasre-shook ; a 
clean sheet was drawn from an an- 
'iquated chest, and placed upon. her 


Primeval bed; a blanket, quilt, &c.. 


were. added, and with a summer 


broom, composed of blossomed weeds, 
she swept out the little: apartment, 
separated from her kitchen by a mud 
wall, of six feet high, which had once 
been whitewashed. Thornidon..was 
then undressed by his male attend- 
ants, and laid upon the bed. The 
unavoidable motion of his body during 
this process gave him excessive pain, 
and its acuteness in, some measure 
helped to arouse him from the lethar 
he had fallen into. He felt too much, 
however, to ask many questions; he 
hoped—for when does man cease to 
hope ?—that his life was not endanger- 
ed; and once or twice cast his eyes 
about to see whether Caroline was not 
present. 

In less than two hours a ey 
was seen driving rapidly wong t 
high road inthe direction of the 
cottage ; and, when it had come ‘as 
near as it was possible for such a 
vehicle to approach, three gentlemen 
were seen to jump out of it. These 
were Purcell, a surgeon from Clon- 
mel, and Captain Evans; for Ned, 
though ‘at heart a rake,’ was not 
devoid of humanity and honourable 
feeling. To these Thorndon was, in- 
debted for the presence of afriend and 
a surgeon. of local .celebrity.. The 


ball, with some difficulty, was shortly 
extracted; but, from the nature of the 
wound, it was jadged advisable that 
the lieutenant should not be removed— 
at least for a few. days. 

The old woman of the house.was 
constituted nurse. 


Thorndon’s . ser- 
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vant received orders to watch over 
his master, and in this duty he was 


assisted by the corporal ; the rest of 


the men being recalled from Neagle- 
bawn. Each day the lieutenant was 
visited by the surgeon and his friend 
Evans; and, after a short time, he was 
pronounced out of danger, but not 
sufficiently recovered to bear a re- 
myoal to Clonmel—now the head- 
quarters of his regiment. 

As Thorndon began to reeover he 
grew gradually impatient, and thought 
every day which confined him to the 
sooty cabin a ceutary in point of 
duration. Besides, his friend Evans 
was not as punctual as usual in his 
daily visits; and, what pained him 
much more, Miss Neagle had never 
sent to inquire after him since the 
morning of the duel, What could cause 
this neglect? Perhaps she had been 
prejudiced against him; or perhaps 
she had rejected the thought of him 
altogether. It must be so, he con- 
jectured ; for how else could he ae- 
eount for such conduct? If not ad- 
mitted asa lover, surely she had re- 
cognised him as a friend, and as such 
she owed it to the common civilities 
of life, at least, to inquire, under all 
the circumstances, after his health. 
She had servants at her command, 
but none had made their appearance. 
Her father’s want of politeness he 
attributed to his shendhess enmity : 
but for Caroline even love itself could 
net frame an apology. 

While he was one day thus pondering, 
during the accidental absence of his at- 
tendants, on the young lady’s strange 
conduct towards him, his eyes fixed on 
the well-seasoned wattles, and his ears 
attentive to the buzzing song of the 
biue flies, he heard the wooden latch 
of the front door rise, the door open, 
a gentle step on the floor, and a fe- 
male voice inquiring, in a suppressed 
tone, *Catty! Catty! are you here ?’ 
He would have answered, but could 
no! from the palpitation which the idea 
of Caroline’s presence caused; and 
in a) instantall the unworthy thoughts 
he had entertained of her vanished. 
His breath came thick and slow, and 
he kept his eyes, with anticipated cer- 
tainty, steadily fixed upon the en- 
trance into his apartment, in the 
hope that the lovely apparition was 
about to make her appearance. The 
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interior of Catty’s house, when the 
door was closed, was but imperfectly 
lighted, yet, dim as it was, the lieute- 
nant distinctly saw the skirt of Miss 
Neagle’s gown as she floated across 
the entrance to the bed-room, and, 
“faye hes supposed progress with 
his eye, he was not a little surprised 
to see a bonnet projecting over the 

artition just opposite to the foot of 
hie bed. It was the very bonnet 
Caroline wore when they went to con. 
sult the fairy-woman: but it was not 
Caroline’s face, however, which ap. 
peared beneath it—it was fuller and 
redder, and there was a rude smile 
upon the lips that at once banished 
suspense—for the fair visitor was no 
other than Hannah—Miss Neagle’s 
Wwaiting-woman. 

‘Oh! you’re awake, captin,’ said 
she, jumping down from off the stool 
upon which she had elevated herself, 
and advancing half way into the room: 
‘an troth, an I’m glad of it, for we've 
all been in sad trouble about you.’ 

‘Much obliged to you, Hannah, 
but how does Miss Neagle ?’ 

‘Musha! your honour, but so, so.’ 

“ How? has she been ill?’ 

‘ As sick asa horse, captin, dear ; 
an why but she wud, seein the cor- 
pral has tould you all about it?’ 

‘The corporal! he has told me 
nothing.’ 

‘Nothin at all, at all? An you 
didn’t hear how my misthress fainted 
a when you was shot.’ 

* Not a word,’ 

‘ Nor how the major was as mad as 
a hatther—nor how he abused us, that 
dogs wouldn’t eat our flesh—nor how 
my young lady was near dyen, so she 
was—nor how we were watched in out 
room, as a mouse is watched by 2 
eat—nor——’ 

‘I have heard nothing whatever, 
Hannah.’ 

‘Well, lam stomached to the back- 
bone, solam. An so the corpral ts 
no betther nor he ought to be.” — 

The lieutenant, with some anxtety, 
asked Hannah to explain herself. 

‘ Well then, I will, as you ax, Cap- 
tin,’ said she, ‘an sure you won't 
think the worse of me—for the cor- 

ral is a clene likely looken wan. 
Vell, as I was sayen, the mornm 
the fight—that is the duel—my young 
lady ony gets the win o’ the w 
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when she’s up and dressed—an fine 
dresses she has of her own as any 
lady in the five counties—and why 
but she would, seein her father is a 
major, an all her family gentlemen 
for seven generations? ‘‘Hannah,’’ says 
she to me, the dear crethur, ‘* put on 
our bennet an come wid me ;’ ‘an so 

did, never dreamin that you were 
goen to be shot. As luck would have 
it, captin, when we came, runnen 
like lightenin to the Cairn, you was 
fighten, an you know what hap- 


e 
P Thorndon sighed. 

*Qch! don’t be sighin,’?’ Hannah 
continued, ‘ for what signifies a bit of 
a wound? ’tis a good man’s case, and 
you’l be well as ever by-an-by: but 
my lady—when Mr, Duff an myself 
had carried her home more dead nor 
alive, the masther flies into such a 
rage, and then all was hugger-mugger. 
He abused my young lady for nothin 
at all but goen to run away wid you, 
begyin your honour’s pardon, and 
swore that she never should marry 
you while your name was Thorndon, 
which is a pretty name enough, and 
so my lady ses. Miss Caroline at 
this faints away agin, an so was car- 
ried to her room. ‘‘ Hannah,” ses she 
to me, when we were alone by our- 
selves and nobody wid us, “‘ I wonder 
is Captin Thorndon kilt.” 

‘Troth he’s not,’ says I, ‘ what’id 
kill him ?? 

“Oh !”’ ses she, * didn’t you see the 
blood ?” 

_*An what o’ that?? ses 1; ‘ Corpral 
Eagle ses that’s nothing, an the 
eaptin will be well enough to- 
morrow.’ 

“Oh! I hope so,’ ses she; “ but, 
Hannah, do you ran dows an see 
what’s become of ’im.”’ 

_‘Ansol was runnen for the bare 
life, when who should cry ‘‘ Hollo!” 
but my masther, an orders me back : 
an when I was in he locks the door 
upon us—my lady and I, an there he 
kept us like gaol-birds ever since.’ 

‘Cruel!’ said Taorndon, 

‘Qh! but we were up to ’im for all 
that. The corpral, when goen away, 
Comes under my window in the gar- 
den to take his leave of me, an so J 
tells’im to cal] agen to be sure, as he 


a ony goen to guard your honour at 
vatty Parreil’s here.’ 


Sil 
‘And didn’t he Wp j ned) 
Thorndon. " Se 


_* Troth he did every blessed night 
since, an so my lady heard all about 
you, an how you're getten well. I 
axed her often to write you a billy-do, 
but she wouldn’t, ony sent her com- 
plements by the corpral.’ 

‘The villain! he never told mea 
word about it.’ 

‘Qh! ne be he had. resons of his 
own, captin,’ said Hannah, endea. 
vouring to excuse her military beau; 
‘an so,’ she continued, changing the 
subject abruptly, ‘the major havin 
taken himself off for an hour or two, 
my young lady sed, ‘‘ Hannah, run 
wid my love’’—no, not my love, ‘but 
‘‘my respects,’—no—it wasn’t re- 
spects, nether, but ‘* compliments’ — 
ay, SO it was, “my compliments to 
know how Captin Thorndon is,” An 
troth, captin, your honour, she is ever 
an always ta’kin about you, an if 
one was to die it would break her 

eart outright.’ 

Hannah was thus proceeding to say 
more than was set down for her, when 
interrupted by the entrance of her 
military beau. The lieutenant took 
him to account for not having de- 
livered Miss Neagle’s messages, and 
the only excuse the corporal could 
give was that he never saw Miss 
Neagle during his nightly visits to his 
mistress, and did not think it necessa 
to inform his officer that he preferr 
Hannah’s eyes to his duty—particu- 
larly as no injunction was umposed 
upon him to deliver any message to 
the lieutenant. 

Thorndon, having contrived to write 
a note in answer to Caroline’s mes- 
sage, delivered it to Haunah, and, 
much to her satisfaction, desired the 
non-commissioned officer to see her a 
part of the way home, but not to 
approach too nearly to Neaglebawn. 

CHAPTER XH. 

Assured that he was still remem- 
bered by one whom paternal persecu- 
tion had new made doubly dear, 
Thorndon felt, on being left alone, 
that indeseribable sensation — half 
pleasure half anguish—which is inee- 
parable from ‘ true love,’ that ‘ never 
did run smeoth,’ eae of 
Major Neagle execit is regret— 
~whgal ye the more he thought 
upon the subject—and his thinking 
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faculty was not idle—the more seri- 
ously he began to consider Caroline 
as essential to his future happiness. 
Crossed in his love, he deter- 
mined to persevere, and lose his all 
or gain the prize. When his first 
ebullition of feeling had subsided, he 
ielded himself up to the pleasing de- 
usions of a day dream, and began to 
imagine himself the accepted lover— 
the beloved husband—the happy fa- 
ther surrounded by children—bv 
friends, and in the enjoyment of 
affluence. It was perfect bliss only to 
imagine such a scene of happiness: 
but, alas! it could not endure; the 
sad reality will, in spite of fancy, ob- 
trude, and show how baseless a fabric 
is that which the imagination builds 
upon. 

‘Oh! for a sorceress,’ said he, ‘ to 
realize my vision, !’ and, at the instant, 
a form—such as the spirit of an en- 
chantress might choose to reside in— 
strode into the room. She was tall, 
thin, and bony. A blue cloak hung 
loosely about her, and her matted 
locks fell around her face from under 
the fragments of a cap, through the 
interstices of which the sooty hair 
obtruded ; her eyes glared wildly, and 
she had much of the appearance and 
action of a maniac. She merely 
glanced at Thorndon, and her features 
struck him, in the imperfect light, as 
familiar; but, before he could satisfy 
himself as to the fact, she wheeled 
round to the little table—which served 
all, and more than, the purposes ofa 
toilet—seized with eagarness the me- 
dicine bottles, cups, and salves, glanc- 
ed at their contents, and then, with a 
furious effort, flung them out of the 
room. ‘ Evil things live long,’ said 
she, quitting Thorndon’s apartment, 
and, judging from the gritting of the 
glass under her feet, she was busy in 
gree | the work of destruction. 
This, to all appearance, had been her 
object, and when it was accomplished 
she quitted the house. 

Her departure relieved the lieute- 
nant from some anxiety ; for, disabled 
as he was, he did not feel very com- 
fortable at her presence. Still her 
conduct was somewhat mysterious ; 
and his opinion of her being a maniac 
gradually gave way to vague appre- 
hensions of her being a spy from the 
enemy's carp, though what she did 
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had little of the appearance of enmity: 
in it. His’ nurse, on her’ arrival, 
could not even conjecture who she 
was, and, lest she should return, 
Catty took the precaution to place 
a form upright against the door. Not 
having made her appearance, however, 
during the remainder of the day, their 
fears began to subside; a Mrs. 
Farrell concluded that she was a ‘ poor 
innocent who had lost her senses.’ 

This being one of the days on which 
both Evans and the surgeon had for- 
gotten to visit him, Thorndon, as the 
evening approached, began to feel the 
loneliness of his situation; but, as he 
had the prospect of being soon re- 
stored to health and society, he made 
a virtue of necessity, and, at an early 
hour, composed himself to sleep. The 
events of ‘the day, however, atthe 
produced agitation, and consequently 
a slight fever, his rest’ was disturbed 
and broken. Caroline and the maniae 
floated through his dreams, and at one 
time he awoke in such agitatio.: that 
he resolved to sleep no more that 
night. As he lay listening to the 
buzzing night-fly, and the somewhat 
less agreeable nasal music of his 
nurse in the adjoining apartment, he 
heard a loud knocking at the door. 
‘Who’s there?’ demanded the ‘cor- 
poral, who slept in the kitchen. 

‘A frind, achora, that’s stolen a 
march upon your enemy,’ was the 
reply, ina female voice. 

‘Wha—wha—what’s the matter?’ 
inquired Mrs. Farrell. 

‘Is that Catty?’ asked the woman 
outside. 

‘ Troth it is, Nelly, avourneen; an 
what ails you this hour o’ the night?’ 

‘Wurras true, enough ails me,Catty 
asthore; an God help me! when 
didn’t somethin ail me? but stur 
yourself an let me in, or we'll be 
too late.’ 

‘Is Hugh out?’ inquired Catty, 
she undid the door. 

‘Och no, poor Hughy is not out, 
Catty, honey—I wish he was. But 
Hughy has ‘a friend; an Hughty’s 
modhur will save ’im from those who 
thirsts for his blood. Ere a bit 0 
candle, Catty? light © it quick— 
quick.’ 

‘ Ay, here’s acandle,’ replied Catty; 
‘ but, good luck to you, corpral, you 
forgot to put the sod a-hind the fire as 
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bid you, an now there isn’t a livin 
in the greeshough.’ 

‘Well, well,’ said the stranger, 
‘never mind it now, may be it’s all 
for the betther. But where’s the 

r?’ 
Here I am, mother,’ replied. the 





“Any one wid you?’ 

_*Why, yes, mother, a comrade, 
Lieutenant Thorndon’s man.’ 

‘ An you're both sogers?’ 

‘ Lshould hope so, oi think.’ 
Och ay, you were sogers when 
huntin the Boughal-bawn ; but never 
miad. that now—up—quick, and 
dress, or ne be you wouldn’t be 
able to tell in the mornin who hurt 


u.’ 

m Christ bless us!’ exclaimed Catty, 
are\the ‘ Boys’ cumin?’ 

‘Cumin, troth, they just are. I 
was here to-day afore, but I wronged 
you, Catty, pison wasn’t the thing, 
they have other fish to fry, and are 
now cumin to kill every mother’s 
sowl o’ you. I hard it not half an 
hour agone. There’s one at the bottom 
of it all—but whist! whist! No, that’s 
not them—it is only the tuck-mill in 
the hollow.’ 

‘Och! wurra! wurra! what’ll be- 

come 9’ me? I hard as much yester- 
day down at Nancy Carroll’s shibbeen, 
but didn’t bleve a word of it. Och! 
wutra! wurra! what'll become 0’ 
me ?’ 
_ *There’s no use, Catty, achorra, 
in makin a balhour about it,’ said the 
stranger; ‘when you’ve suffered as 
much as myself you may cry wurra! 
wurra! but there’s no time to lose; 
the Sassenach captin. must be saved 
any aow, that’s cartain.’ 

‘ Nurse,’ demanded Thorndon, who 
was by this. time considerably alarm- 
ed,.‘ what is all tis noise for?’ 

‘Warra, wurra’s me! | don’t know,’ 
replied Mrs. Farrell;.‘ but we’re all 
lost for ever. 
advice an send the Sassenaelt away, for 
how my poor auld cabia will be made 
arbonge of. Oh! God a marcy! 

down on us,’ 

‘Corporal,’ said) the licutenant, 
“getready your arms ; and you David,’ 
addressing his wap, ‘ arouse; and, as- 
Mist him.’ 

‘Arms! morshin aruis!’ said, the 


Mange women with contempt, ‘ you 
July, 1826, 


Och !ithatI didn’t take Quie 
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might as well talk about pop-guns. 
Arms, indeed! why they are’ to 
one. No, no, come, let-us carry the 
captin out. Cam he walk ?*! | 

‘Och! no,” replied’ Catty, °* nor 
stur hand nor foot.’ 9) 8) 

‘Then he must be carried,’ said the 
other. “Come, corpral, are’ you 
realy?? Hie Babist 

‘1 must know what all this‘is for,’ 

We’re frinds; captin avich,’ s 
the strange woman, approac his 
bed, ‘an are for your Ete ) | 
poor Hughy here—for Hughy ‘loves 
an likes you, captin—he’d have on 
to hould up his little finger, anzio one 
dare sneeze at you.’ MENS dan 

‘Who or what are: you at ‘all; 
woman ?’ demanded Thoradon: |“: ' 

‘ Troth, you know me well 
captin: avich ; saw me here 
day afore, but I was madd | 
an well I might ; an so: didn’tspake: 
to you, but you saw me for all:thaes 



































‘ That’s not telling me: u are.” 
‘Och! then, sure I’m h Dhw'’s 
modhur, and nobody: else! avich.’) 9«« 


‘Excuse me,’ said Thorndon, *? 
should have recollected your features. 
But why take this interest in my. fate® 
or is there really an apprehension’ of 
danger ?’ f | 

‘ You’ ve an enemy—a mortual 
my, captin,’ she replied; | “an: this 
moment he is plettin aginst your life. 
Allow me te guide’ you, an fear 
nothen.’ | 

Thorndon submitted without: re- 
luctance. The eerporal and David 
seized each acorner of the bed, the 
two womenidid the same, andin this 
manner the’ lieutenant was conveyed 
into the open aw. 

‘ The wmiller’s dogs are barkiny 
ey “par or 6 

‘ Ay, they’l soon be: here: now,’ 
returned. Neil, ‘but we'll, reach 
the, Cairn, please, God! afore, them 














The corporal did as desisedyand, in 
about. Hilf: ani hour, Thornden; was 
co without much suffering, to 


a. considerable distance frum the rot-. 
: cume to a,very 


.. Whiem they 
selibind-Joditag pay, esman 
and Nell, as if come with herself, 
said, ‘ No, the cy They 
might seck him there. We'll lay him, 
down just here below—a nice spots’ 
28 
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The litter was once more raised, and 
the lieutenant carried to a short dis- 
tance. After some time spent in 
seeking the most eligible situation, 
he was deposited in the dyke of a 
ditch, where furze, bushes, and thorns, 
formed a canopy over him. ‘ Now, 
captin,’ said Nell, ‘don’t say a word 
higher nor your prayers, an there’s 
hot a modhur’s sowl of ’em will ever 
find you out. We'll be near you— 
an, corpral, where’s your guns ?” 

‘ At the house,’ replied the corporal. 

‘ Pretty soger !’ rejoined Nell; ‘I’ve 
one o’ Hugh’s pistols myself, an if 
you’d know your way back just stale 
an bring your guns, for ne be they 
may be of use to you. If you hear 
the “Boys” don’t venture, but come 
your ways.’ 

The corporal and his comrade were 
about to depart, when Nell again ad- 
monished them to be aware of the 
‘ Boys,’ adding, ‘ Any thing else you’d 
want bring it wid you. An if ere a 
drop of spirits, bring it wid you too, 
for the night air isn’t healthy. An 
harky! lave the door open, and ne be 
they wadn’t burn the house.’ 

Thus advised they ran back to the 
cabin, and returned in a short time 
with their arms, and a bottle or two 
of whiskey. Nell undertook to dis- 
pense the contents of the bottles ; 
and, after having giving the corporal a 
draught or two out of one, then 
pointed out a place where he was to 
take up his position. David she di- 
rected to another place, and enjoined 
both not to fire, should the enemy 
approach, unless the captain was dis- 
covered. ‘ Then, indeed,’ said she, 
* twill be neck or nothin.’ 

Thorndon was agitated by so many 
conflicting thoughts that he lay un- 
happy enough in his concealment, 
listening to the two old crones as they 
conversed rapidly in Irish at a short 
distance from him. Could the mo- 
ther of Aodh Dhu have deceived him? 
or if there were danger, from whom 
was it to be apprehended? He could 
not suppose that Major Neagle or 
Tim Dutf could descend to the atro- 
cious practice of hiring bravos, and 
he was not aware that he had any 
other personal enemy. While thus 
debating with himself the old women 
ceased to speak, and the voices of 
men, as if in careless conversation, 


was heard. They gradually grew 
more distinct; and by the sound of 
their feet, as some persons walked 
along the beaten path, Thorndon con- 
cluded that strangers were ae 
ing the place where he lay. It was a 
fearful moment, and our hero felt it 
as such. It was possible that Nell 
had inveigled him to this retreat for 
the = of surrendering him more 
easily into the power of his enemies ; 
but it was equally possible that the 
assassins were only on their way to 
the cabin, where they expected ‘to 
find him. In either case he ran con- 
siderable risk; and, as the foremost 
of the party came up, they stopped sud- 
denly a few yards distant from where 
he lay. ‘1am betrayed,’ he thought ; 
and was about to creep from his posi- 
tion, when his attention was arrested 
by one of the fellows pronouncing his 
name. 

‘Troth,’ said another in reply, 
‘ this sassenach captin, I hear, is not 
a bad fellow neather. Aodh Dhu 
often praised him highly; an And 
Ryan ses he was shot bekase he too 
Black Hugh’s part.’ , 

‘Och! never mind,’ said another, 
‘he is a soger, an sent plenty of our 
boys to Botany Bay ; an, faith, we'll 
have satisfaction this very night.’ 

‘ Musha, faith, an myself,’ said an- 
other, ‘don’t much like this business ; 
for, betune ourselves, I think Duff, 
the turncoat, is at the bottom of the 
business. His right-hand man, Peter 
Casey, is the prime mover.’ 

‘Ay, that’s allways the way wid 
you, Martin,’ rejoined the third 
speaker. ‘You cry out, as well as 
anither, aginst tithes, an proctors, an 
rates, an cess; but when any thing 18 
to be done you say, ‘Och! I don’t 
much like it.”” If we don’t make 
examples of such fellows as this cap- 
tin, as you call him, do ye think the 
great big fellows of gintlemen, OF 
the sogers, or minsters, will be afraid 
of us? No, nor the divil a bit; so if 

ou don’t do like your neighbours, 

Jartin, go home an smoke your pl 

‘Never mind, Jim,’ replied Mar- 
tin, ‘I blieve I can do as much 
as you; an I don’t say but we 
ought to make examples. But why 
punish a good man where there are 
so many bad ones ?’ 


By this time the main body had 
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come up, and Martin and the other 
interlocutors were carried along with 
the crowd. When they had passed, 
Nell stole from her hiding-place, and 
whispered —‘ Corpral:’ when that 
non-commissioned officer made his 

— from his hiding-place, 
‘Do you see that gap forenint you?’ 
she continued. 

_ £Yes,’ he replied. 

‘Well, go through it; an in the 
next field you will find a garron of a 
horse. Take off his fetter, an make 
a halter of't ; then get upon his back, 
an if you remove the bush out of the 
slip you'll get upon the high road in 
a gifley. When there, don’t let the 
grass grow under your feet till you 
reach Clonmel. You know what to 
do then ?’ 

‘ Tell Captain Evans, to be sure.’ 

‘Exactlyso; away. Are you com- 
fortable, captin ?’ she continued, turn- 
ing to where Thorndon was when the 
ee had taken his departure. 

‘Pretty well,’ he replied. 

‘ You’ll be well enough by-and-by,’ 
said she; ‘an ent it a miserable thing 
to be hunted this way? My poor son 
led this life; God comfort him this 
night—Cross o’ Christ about us! Ay, 
there they are, a shot ana shout, a 
shout an a shot. Poor Catty’s house 
goes torack. But ent it well you ent 
there, captin ?? 

Thorndon replied in the affirmative, 
and expressed his gratitude to his de- 
liverer. 

‘Oh! never mind that, captin,’ said 
Nell; ‘one good turn desarves an- 
other. You sarved my son once, an 
may be you could do so agin.’ 

‘If in my power; but Aodh Dhu 
denies that [ had ever seen him.’ 

‘Ay, poor fellow, he’s the spirit 6f 
aking in him, an wouldn’t own you 
for fear you should feel hurt or get 
anger for yourself. But, Lord! 
there’s Catty Farrell’s cabin in flames! 
Oh! what a wicked thing; but ma 
be they’d come back this way. Don’t 
stur, captin, for your life.’ 

The incendiaries did, as Nell anti- 
cipated, return through the valley ; 
and Thorndon distinctly beard them, 
as they wae dispute about the pro- 
prety of what they had done. Some 
of them inveighed against Peter 
Casey, for having set fire to the 
house; and others tauntingly asked 
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were they going to inform. The dread 
of being reproached with having given 
information secures impunity to the 
offender in Ireland. , 

Before five o’clock in the morning 
the corporal conducted Captain Evans 
and a hundred horsemen into the 
valley. Thorndon rejoiced — almost 
wept—at seeing his friend, and de- 
sired to be conveyed to town. This 
was now absolutely necessary, and 
accordingly a litter was prepared. 
Before departing, Thorndon inquired 
for Nell, but she had vanished. Catty, 
however, was assured that her house 
should be immediately rebuilt. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

Thorndon had been only a few 
days in Clonmel when his father 
arrived. The old gentleman had seen 
an account of his son’s duel in the 
newspapers, and lost no time in 
hastening to render him assistance. 
He thought that Purcell should be 
called to account for the manner in 
which he had acted; but, on bein 
persuaded to abandon all idea of lega 
proceedings, he was determined to 
discover and punish the author of 
the subsequent proceedings against 
the lieutenant’s Vite For this pur- 
pose he paid a visit to Aodh Dhu’s 
mother, but Nell obstinately refused 
to become an informer. ‘It would 
dis , she said, ‘the name of 
M‘Carthy.’ Mr. Thorndon thought 
Ireland a very strange place, and con- 
rratulated himself on being the in. 
habitant of a tranquil country. As 
the lieutenant had now got nearly 
quite well, the old man took his de- 
parture ; not, however, before he had 
made arrangements for Black Hugh, 
in the event of acquittal—of which 
there was little hope—to emigrate to 
England. 

The assizes drew near, and the 
country gentlemen made every effort 
to procure witnesses against Aodh 
Dhu. Thorndon had scarcely a hope 
of his acquittal, yet, for the purpose 
of procuring him a fair chance, he 
feed counsel to defend him on his 
trial. The appointed day at length 
arrived, and the lieutenant repaired 
to the court-house. The outlaw was 
placed in the dock, and every eye was 
eagerly bent to get a sight of a man 
whose reported atrocities had made 
him so notorious. The unfortunate 
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prisoner looked around him with 
much calmness and composure ; he 
recognised his wife and mother among 
the crowd, and attempted a smile, as 
if for the purpose of inspiring them 
with fortitude. He seemed to regard 
Thorndon with wonder; and, when 
apprized that lawyers were employed 
to defend him, a tear started into 
his haggard eye, as he bent it in 
gratitude on the humane English- 
man 
At an early hour the judge took 
his seat on the bench, and ‘ Hugh 
M‘Carthy’ was asked if he was re y 
for-his trial. He replied in the af- 
firmative with great indifference, and 
stood up boldly in the front of the 
dock. The lines of his face indi- 
cated that strong passions had been 
once tumultuously assembled there ; 
and, though now calm and unruffled, 
it was quite clear that the elements 
within only required agitation to rush 
again into their former channels. The 
unwonted arrangement of his dress 
showed that he had given some atten- 
tion that morning to his toilet; but 
still his clothes hung, in the Irish 
fashion, loosely about him. Warm 
as the season was, he wore a great 
coat of frieze; and, poor as he was, 
a ‘nice Barcelona’ was twisted care- 
lessly about his neck. The wife and 
mother eyed the prisoner with very 
different feelings: the one, judging 
from the evanescence of the hectic 
blush upon her cheek, was full of 
apprehension, not unmixed with hope ; 
while the other seemed absorbed, for 
the moment, in one feeling alone— 
that of pride in being the mother of 
such ason; for the ignominy of situ- 
ation depends on opinion; and Nell 
and her neighbours thought it no dis- 
grace to him to appear at the bar for 
crimes connected with Whiteboyism. 
When the indictment, however, 
charging Aodh Dhu with murder, 
committed three years before, was 
read, the lofty ideas of the old woman 
seemed to undergo a change. Alarm 
took possession of her highly marked 
countenance, and every nerve seemed 
stretched to its utmost tension. The 
hela himself showed no marks of 
ear or perturbation; he looked 
around the court with an inquisitive 
eye; and, from the attentive gaze of 
the auditory, it was apparent that he 
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was not without the sympathy of 
many present. 

The trial proceeded, and the atten. 
tion became more deeply fixed. The 
names of several witnesses were pro- 
nounced by the erier, but no one an- 
swered. This being no unusual thin 
in Ireland, in criminal cases, it di 
not create any surprise; and, after a 
long list had been gone through, 
‘ Barnaby Joyce’ was oes when a 
map, with surprising alacrity, spru 
from the dock upon the table. He 
was what is technically called an ‘in- 
former;’ that is, a man who becomes 
u ‘king’s evidence’ for the purpose 
of saving his own forfeited life. Un. 
like the same description of persons 
in other countries, these wretches are 
not always men steeped to the lips in 
crime—not always hackneyed in the 
ways of vice—and very seldom is their 
face in good keeping with their pro- 
fession. Habitual wickedness is not 
often to be read in their counte- 
nances ; and Spurzheim himself, I 
fancy, could hardly discover the bump 
of treachery (if there be sucha one) in 
their cranium; for they perform a 
task not of their own choosing, not 
of their own seeking, but one cruelly 
imposed upon them. 

onvictions are generally to be 
procured in distracted times only by 
the employment of informers; hence 
the eagerness of the magistracy to 
induce prisoners to accept their terms. 
They assail the weakness and the ava- 
rice of the unfortunate—of the vi- 
cious ; play alternately on their fears 
and their hopes; and, after all, per- 
haps make but an indifferent bargain ; 
for how often have they miscalculated 
on the testimony of their victim? 
How often have they been duped by 
those they degraded ? 

An Old Bailey lawyer would be 
surprised at the honest-looking face 
of many an Irish informer, and still 
more, perhaps, at the absence of all 
ash and cant in their evidence. They 
are generally totally unacquainted 
with the technicalities of their Pe 
fession; and one exhibition, if left to 
their own choice, is the first and last 
they make. 

arney Joyce, as he stood upon 
the table, had nothing of bandit 
fierceness or cut-throat expression 
about him. He seemed a good-hu- 
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moured careless sort of fellow, with 
an archness about his eyes and lips 
that indicated more of waggishness 
and cunning than recklessness and 
blood. He wore the warm, loose, 
frieze dress of the Munster peasantry ; 
and kept his felt hat moving with 
great celerity, in a circular motion, 
through his hands. 

‘You remember the December of 
——, Barney?’ queried the counsel 
for the prosecution. 

‘Troth, I de, to my sorrow,’ re- 
plied Barney. | 

‘Do you recollect what occurred 
on the night of the fifteenth of that 
month?’ 

‘Musha, an sure I do; for how 
could I forget it ?’ 

‘Pray tell the court and jury what 
it was.’ 

‘Why, plase your worshipful lord- 
ship,’ answered Barney, with down- 
cast eyes, ‘ Peter Roach, of the Glin, 
was kilt that night.’ 

‘In what manner ?’ 

‘Why, the boys dragged him out 
of his bed into the bawn, and then, 
wid pikes and spades, punched his 
life out.’ 


A shudder of horror ran through 
the court. 

‘Were you present at the murder ?’ 

‘Indeed I was, to my grief.’ 

‘ Were any others present?’ 

‘Och! ay, hundhreds.’ 

‘Do you recollect any of them ?” 

‘Yes, I do.’ 

‘ Name them.’ 

‘Jim Hogan, who died last Mi- 
chaelmas twelvemonth, was there.’ 

‘Any other ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

* Who was he?’ 

‘Aodh Dhu.’ 

Here all present involuntarily turn- 
ed towards the prisoner, whose eyes 
were observed to flash with indigna- 
tion on the informer. He lifted up 
his hands in wonder, and was about to 
speak, when the witness was asked— 

‘Do you know this Aodh Dhu?’ 

‘Do I know him? Do I know my 
own fadhur!’ 

‘Is he in court now ?’ 

‘Troth, I can’t well say.’ 

__* Turn round to the dock, and try 
if _ can recognise him.’ 
e did so, and all was breathless 


silence. Every one, as if by previous 


3l7 
consent, held in their breath: the 
judge lowered the spectacles from 

is forehead to t per sta- 
tion; and even the allaabaines 
clerks of the circuit, used to such 
scenes, lifted up their eyes from 
their papers. To the great surprise 
of the Court, however, the witness 
kept staring into the dock at the 
other oe and appeared to over- 
look Black Hugh altogether. He 
flourished the rod once or twice over 
the prisoner, but, after a few minutes, 
he said, ‘I can’t see him there—per- 
haps he may be here;’ and he turned 
to where the Bar was seated. A loud 
laugh followed this observation, but 
the prosecutors stood amazed. 

‘What !’ asked the counsel, ‘is not 
that Aodh Dhu before your eyes—I 
mean the prisoner in the dock? 

‘Och! no; that is Aodh Dhu more 
(big Black Hugh), but ’twas Aodh 
Dhu beg (little Black Hugh) who was 
at Peter Roach’s.’ 

Here it became evident that Barney 
had ‘ deceived the senate ;’? and when 
asked if there were more Black 
Hugh’s than one, replied, ‘ Ay, an 
hundred ; there is one in amost every 
parish.’ The lawyers consulted, the | 
jury smiled, and finally the cas was 
abandoned. 

Aodh Dhu, however, was not al- 
lowed to escape without another effort 
on the part of his persecutors. A 
bill was sent to the grand jury, which 
was returned ‘found,’ and, accord- 
ingly, he was arraigned on a char 
of ‘robbery.’ This was too much for 
the unfortunate man to endure. The 
imputation of murder was borne in 
silence; but his honour could not 
brook that of a lesser crime. He 
loudly ot a otne his innocence, and 
his mother became so yociferous that 
she was threatened with removal from 
court. The charge, however, could 
not be proved ; witnesses were called, 
but did not answer; and the prisoner 
was about to be turned out of the 
dock, when another ‘true bill’ was 
‘found’ under the ‘ Insurrection Act.’ 
‘ We shall send him out of the coun- 
try, at all events,’ said the solicitor 
for the prosecution ; but here, too, 
he reckoned without his host. Major 
Neagle, Tim Duff, and Ned Purcell, 
deposed to his eeatirecas after sun- 
set, and his conviction for this minor 
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offence seemed certain, when Thorn- 


don mounted the table, and stated 
that the prisoner, on the night in 
question, had acted as his guide. He 
was cross-examined and brow-beaten, 
but all in vain; the jury acquittedAodh 
Dhu, and, to the great satisfaction of 
a crowded court, he was discharged— 
the lieutenant paying the then neces- 
sary fees. 

s Thorndon passed out of court 
millions of blessings were showered 
on his head; and, when he got fairly 
into the street, the mother ‘and wife 
of Black Hugh fell on their knees 
before him. He desired them to arise 
and follow him to his lodgings; they did 
so, and were beginning to repeat their 
expressions of gratitude, when he 
protested that he only made a slight 
return for the services rendered him 
by the old women; and, as a further 

roof of his sense of the obligation, 
informed Aodh Dhu that a situation 
was provided for himself and family 
in England, and adyised him to re- 
move immediately to it. This was as 
welcome as it was unexpected: a tear 
trickled down the poor fellow’s harsh 
visage, and he turned away to hide it. 
‘ Here is money,’ said Thorndon, ‘ to 
pay your passage, and the sooner you 
quit Ireland the better.’ 

‘Och! ay, I blieve so, captin,’ re- 
plied Aodh Dhu; ‘ but don’t ax me 
to go just for a day or two. A body 
would want to bid the neighbours 
farwell, any how; an there can be no 
great harm in looken agin at the old 
walls where a body was burn.’ 
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«Well, well,’ said Thorndon, ¢ be j; 
so; but I speak for your own good , 
don’t stop long.’ 

‘ Never_ fear, captin,’ said Black 
Hugh ; ‘ Pll be back in a giffey.’ 

ey then departed, but in a few 
minutes Nell returned. ‘1 ax your 
honour’s pardon, but may be you'd 
wish to send the least bit of a note to 
the young lady.’ : 

Thorndon blushed. _‘ Why, yes,’ 
said he; ‘ could you deliver it?’ © 

‘You may depend ’pon it. She’s 
my own child’s daughter; an ’twas 
only last Monday she came, Heaven 
bless her! to my cabin, wid somethin 
for us all. Och! captin, ’tis she’s 
an angel, if ever there was an angel; 
an troth she was mallancholly enough. 
But she laughed, for all that, about 
the banshee you and she hard.’ 

‘ The banshee !’ 

‘Qh! ay, the banshee in the ould 
walis, avich; for sure it was myself 
that was eryin on the cold harth- 
stone; an well I might, an you an 
Miss Caroline thought ’twas the ban- 
shee. I often done that, an troth ’ tis 
a comfurt to cry there.’ 

Thorndon finished his note, and 
commissioned the old woman to deli- 
ver it. In the evening, Aodh Dhu 
and some hundreds of the boys, with 
their coats thrown on their arms, were 
seen going out of town, preceded by 
the women, with their shillelahs twirl- 
ing on their fingers’ ends ; while each 
seemed as active as an antelope, as he 
jumped from one side of the road to 
the other, shouting and huzzaing. 
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THE PRUSSIAN PEASANTRY. 

In our last we gave some account of 
the new regulations which have been 
recently introduced into Prussia, and 
shall now quote, from Mr. Jacob’s 
‘Report on the Trade in Foreign 
Corn,’ &c. some further particulars. 

‘The new proprietors,’ says Mr. 
Jacob, ‘who have been raised to that 
condition by the abolition of the an- 
cient feudal tenures, though they can 
scarcely ever want the bare necessaries 
of life, have very little beyond them. 
If they happen to be both industrious 
and economical, their own labours, 
on the small portion of land which 
they possess, will supply them with 


potatoes, and some little bread corn, 
as well as provision for their two 
oxen. They all grow a small patch 
of flax, and some contrive to keep five 
or six sheep. If disposed to labour 
beyond the time required for their 
own land, there is a difficulty in ob- 
taining employment ; and, in the win- 
ter months, which are long and severely 
cold, no agricultural work can be per- 
formed. The flax and the wool spun 
in their cottages must supply the 
clothing of the family ; and the fat of 
the animals they kill must be convert- 
ed into soap and eandles. Meat of any 
kind can * rarely afforded to be 
eaten by such families ; and only the 
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few who are more. prosperous than 
their neighbours can keep a cow to 
supply them with milk. They con- 
sume nearly all they produce, and are 
considered happy if they have a suffi- 
cient surplus for sale to meet the de- 
mands of a few shillings annually, for 
the payment of the trifling taxes and 
local assessments. It was the uniyer- 
sal opinion of all, with whom I had any 
conversation on the topic, that this de- 
scription of peasants were hitherto in 
a worse condition than under the old 
tenures; and, as this was attributed 
tothe depression of a aud 
the want of capital, and of incitement 
to the large occupiers to employ their 
spare time, it was not considered to be 
an impeachment of the wisdom which 
had planned and executed their eman- 
cipation. 

‘Though the rate of wages is very 
low, not averaging more than five 
pence per day, yet the day labourers 
who have constant employment, with 
a cottage, potatoe ground, and flax 
patch, are said to be somewhat better 
circumstanced than those persons who 
have been recently raised from the 
feudal ranks to that of freehold pro- 
prietors. 

‘Those labourers who are boarded 
in the houses of their employers have 
a sufliciency of food, consisting of rye 
bread, potatoes, of buck wheat. made 
into soups of various kinds, and, in 
many instances, are provided with 
meat, commonly bacon, twice a week. 

‘The scale of living in the countr 
we are considering corresponds with 
the low price of the objects in which 
their labour is employed. The work- 
ing class of the inhabitants, amounting 
in the maritime provinces to upwards 
of a million, including both those who 
work for daily wages and those whu 
cultivate their own little portions of 
land, cannot be compared to any. class 
of persons in England. This large 
description of inhabitants live in dwell- 
ings, provided with few conveniences, 
on the lowest and coarsest food : pota- 
toes, or rye, or buck wheat, are their 
chief, and, frequently, their only 
food. Linen, from flax of their own 
ergy and wool, spun by their own 

ands, both coarse, and both worn as 
long as they will hold together, furnish 
their dress; whilst an earthen pot, 
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that will bear fire, forms one of. the 
most valuable articles of their furni- 
ture. P ) 
‘Though the price of whiskey is 
low, yet the farm prodace is still 


lower, and neither that, nor the bad 


beer that is commonly brewed, can be 
afforded by the peasantry as an usual 
drink. 

‘In common.seasons this description 
of the people suffer much in the winter, 
but, in times of scarcity, such as fol- 


lowed the disastrous harvest of 1816, 


their distress and consequent mortality 
are largely increased.’ 
THE GERMAN PEASANTRY. 

‘In a country so extensive as Ger- 
many there must be some variety in 
the condition of the people. The 
peasantry, or boors, are, however, all 
much alike. To them wheaten bread 
or animal food is a luxury. Black 
broth, thick with vegetables, still 
blacker bread, and sometimes a scan- 
ty platter of small, rank,» watery po- 
tatoes, are their customary food. 
Even this penury is not always pro- 
cured without incessant toil. ‘The 
villages,’ says the. tourist* from 
whom we quote, ‘are generally in the 
hollows, on the bank of some small 
stream, rural enough in their accom- 

animents, but frequently betraying 
in themselves utter penury. One 
wonders where the people come 
from who pay the taxes in this coun- 
try. Districts have been known to 
ay in agricultural produce, from 
inability to raise money. It can — 
be an incorrigible attachment to ol 
habits that induces the peasantry still 
to use so much wood in building their 
cottages, where stone is abundant, 
fuel scarce and expensive, and fires 
frequent and destructive. A watch- 
man, appointed for the special pur- 
pose (Der Feuerwachter), looks out 


all night from the tower of the old 


castle in Weimar, to give the alarm if 
fire appear within his horizon. I have 
seen a village of forty-eight houses 
reduced to a heap of ashes in a 
couple of hours, except the church, 
which was of stone. From the mate- 
rials used in building and se and 
the connexion of the houses with each 
other, every peasant is exposed, not 
only to his own mischances, but to 
these, likewise, of all his neighbours ; 


* Russel's Tour in 1820, 1821, and 1822. 
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for if one house in the village takes fire, 
the probability always is that ver 
few wille8cape. Yet the peasant will 
rather run the risk of having his house 
burned about his ears twice a year 
than be at the expense of insuring it. 
In the last session of the Landtag, a 
plan was introduced for establishing 
an insurance company by public au- 
thority, the insurance in which should 
be compulsory. It no doubt sounds 
strange to talk of compelling people 
to do themselves a good turn; but, 
without some similar intervention of 
public authority, the want of capital 
and enterprise is a sufficient bar to 
the establishment of such institu- 
tions.’ 

Speaking of the Westphalian pea- 
santry, he says, ‘ The villages have 
much more of the Bavarian than 
Saxon character, and display, exter- 
nally, at least, the utmost squalor. 
The only tolerable dwelling is gene- 
rally that of the postmaster; the 
others are wooden hovels, dark, smoky, 

tched, andruinous. The crowds of 

egging children that surround you 
at every stage (an importunacy to 
which you are seldom exposed in other 
parts of Germany) prove that there 
must be poverty as well as slovenli- 
ness. Of the latter there is abundance 
inevery thing. Even the little coun- 
try chureh, and its simple cemetery, 
which even the poorest peasantry com- 
monly leve to keep neat andclean, fol- 
low the general rule, that it is enough 
it a thing barely serve its purpose. 
At Hoheneichen, the chureh was a 
miserable tottering heap of broken 
walls, where many a man would not 
willingly lodge his horse ; and, in the 
ehurch-yard, while the tomb-stones 
glared in all colours of the rainbow, 
bristled with cherubs like Bologna 
sausages, and seraphim sinking be- 
neath the lead of their own em-bon- 
int, neglected gooseberry bushes, 
ps of straw and piles of winter 
fuel, were mingled with the new-made 
graves.’ 
In Hanover things are not much 
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better. The laws have a demora- 
lizing influence, and produce a ‘class 
of criminals which we scarcely know, 
wood-poachers. In many districts the 
price of fael is so high, that the poor 
cannot afford to purchase it ; but they 
can just as little endure to be frozen, 
or to eat their meat undressed; the 
plunder the forests, and justice js 
compelled to connive, in some mea- 
sure, at this crime of necessity. Holz- 
dieb, or wood-thief, is a term as ex- 
pressive of daring recklessness and 
revenge as poacher is with us. The 
Jagers, and other servants appointed 
to watch the forest, are regarded b 
them in the same light in which 
game-keepers are by poachers, and, if 
they value their personal safety, they 
must discharge their duty with great 
lenity or carelessness. When some 
notable piece of plundering makes 
it necessary to bestir themselves, the 
Jagers of ua number of neighbouring 
forests occasionally assembles, as if for 
a chase; the dogs are uncoupled, and 
the horns sound, but the wood-thieves 
are the game, and often suffer severe 
chastisement. They again take venge- 
ance in their own way and time; 
there have been examples of an ob- 
noxious inspector, or keeper of a 
wood, falling a sacrifice to the mur- 
derous enmity of such men, years 
after he had brought, or attempied to 
bring, them to punishment. They are 
exactly our own poachers, only they 
are produced, not by idleness or a love 
of amusement, but by the impossibi- 
lity of ae with one of the first 
necessaries of life. 

‘These pleasant valleys are more 
thickly peopled than the northern 
provinces of the kingdom, which cone 
tain so many large tracts of uncultir 
vated heath and uninhabited sand. 
The population of Calenberg, Gottin- 

n, and Grubenhagen, commonly 
included under the name of the 
Southern Provinces, exceeds that of 
the northern by nearly one half, in 
proportion to their respective super- 
ficial extent.* Villages and small 


* Before the addition of East Friesland, which was ceded to Hanover at the gene- 
ral pence, the northern provinces were reckoned at 464 geoyraphical square miles, with 
a population of 680,000 ; the three southern provinces at 162 miles, with 343,000 i0- 
habitants, exclusive of the 40,000 poor but industrious inhabitants who people the 
valleys, work the mines, and carry on the iron manufactories of the Harz. Since the 
cessions made to Hanover at the peace, the population of the whole kingdom Is given 


im round numbers at 1,320,000. 
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towns are plentifully scattered ; the 
‘former are apparently more substan- 
tial and convenient, and the latter 
more bustling and cheerful than in 
Hesse. There are always, indeed, 
‘many traces of poverty, and much of 
what we would reckon slovenliness, 
and want of skill; but the peasantry 
Jook active and comfortable. It is no 
peculiar praise to Hanover that its 
peasantry are no longer adscriptitii 
gleba, bound to live, and labour, and 
ie where they were born, however 
hard the conditions might be on which 
their family had originally acquired 
the hereditary lease, as it may be 
called, of the ae ; for in what Ger- 
man state has not this been rooted 
out? The conditions under which 
the son is to succeed to his father’s 
farm may be personally oppressive, 
as well as impolitic, in regard to agri- 
culture; but he is no longer bound, 
as he formerly was, to submit to 
them. If he dislikes them, or wishes 
to seek a more indulgent landlord, he 
is at liberty to pack up his little all, 
and settle himself where he chooses. 
It is true, a German peasant will not 
readily quit the soil which his fathers 
have Ceeuaed for ages; he will sub- 
mit to a great deal, indeed, before 
taking this desperate step, which is to 
him, though he only remove perhaps 
into the next parish, as painful a se- 
pentves as if he were an emigrant 
eaving his country for a distant cor- 
ner of the globe. But the knowledge 
that such athing can be done, and is 
done, has necessarily brought the 
proprietors to feel the necessity of 
avoiding those exactions, and mitiga- 
ting the hard feudal terms of former 
days, which would be most dikely to 
make it happen.’ 
_ From all this it is quite evident that 
if the German peasantry are happy 
and contented, this state of things 
arises neither from theirown industry 
nor the progress of improvement— 
neither from personal cleanliness, nor 
national ambition. Bad as the admi- 
histration of justice has been in Ire- 
land, it is fifty times worse in Ger- 
many. Five years is considered a 
short confinement there, previous to 
trial. We could quote innumerable 
authorities, as a proof of the poverty 
and distress of the German peasan- 


trv, but we consider the foregoing 
July, 1826, 
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facts sufficient, particularly as they 
are all taken from a recent and intel- 
ligent traveller. 

POLAND. 

The following observations are 
from Mr. Jacoh’s Report: 

‘The most numerous class of cultiva- 
tors are peasants ; they have a limited 
property in the land which they oc- 
cupy, and the cottages in which they 
live, under the condition of workin 
a stipulated number of days in eac 
week on their lords demesne, and pay- 
ing specified quantities of produce, 
such as poultry, eggs, yarn, and other 
things, in conformity with ancien 
usages, ; 

‘The extent of these holdings va 

according to the quality of the land, 
and the quantity of duty work, or of 
payments in kind, which are to be ful- 
filled. 
- ‘Ona large property, which 1'éx- 
amined, the peasants had about forty- 
eight acres of land each, for which 
they were bound to work for two “7 
in every week, with two. oxen. If 
their labour was further required they 
were paid three pence a day for two 
other days, and if beyond that num- 
ber, sixpence per day. On another 
property, I found the peasants had 
about thirty-six acres, for which 
they worked two days in each week, 
with two oxen; when called upon for 
extra labour, they are paid sixpence a 
day for themselves and oxen, or if 
they work without their oxen three 
pence. If their labour is demanded 
the remaining two days in the week, 
the sum to be paid is made the subject 
of a special agreement. 

‘In general, this peasantry is ina con- 
dition of great distress, aud involved in 
debt to their lord. They are no longer 
slaves, or adstrict: glebe. By the 
constitution promulgated in 1791, they 
were declared free; and that part of 
the constitution suffered no alteration 
under the dominion of the Russians 
and Prussians ; was confirmed when 
the king of Saxony became sovereign ; 
and was again assured, in 18/5, when 
the Emperor of Russia was enthroned 
as King of Poland. a 

‘The practical effects of the privi- 
leges thus granted have hitherto been 
very inconsiderable. The nts 
can leave their land, but must first 
acquit the pecuniary demands of their 
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ords. Few are able to do this, as 
inost of them are in arrears. The 
lords must supply them with their 
oxen, in case one dies; their plough 
and other implements must be fur- 
nished to them by him; and in years 
of scarcity, they become involved in 
debt, for the requisite subsistence of 
themselves and their cattle. This, 
together with local attachments, and 
the habit of respect for their feudal 
superior, has, in general, prevented 
the peasants from wandering away 
from the houses of their fathers, and 
from the protection of their chief. It 
thus rarely happens that the peasants 
quit the estates on which they have 
been born; and the instances that do 
occur are chiefly to be attributed to 
the harrassed circumstances into 
which their lord may fall.’ 

Mr. Malthus’s theory is at fault in 
Poland, for we are told, by Mr. Jacob, 
that ‘ the want of peasantry is a ge- 
neral subject of complaint.’ Though no 
longer slaves, the condition of the pea- 
sants is but little practically improved 
by the change that has taken place 
in their condition. When a transfer 
is made, either by testament or con- 
veyance, the persons of the peasantry 
are not indeed expressly conveyed, 
but their services are, and, in many 
instances, are the most valuable part 
of the property. These people live in 
wooden huts, covered with a thatch or 
shingles, consisting of one room with 
a stove, around which the inhabitants 
and their cattle crowd together, and 
where the most disgusting kinds of 
flthiness are to be seen. ‘Their com- 
mon food is, cabbage, potatoes some- 
times, but not generally, pease, black 
bread, and soup, or rather gruel, with- 
out the addition of butter or meat. 
Their chief drink is water, or the 
cheap whiskey of the country, which 
is the only luxury of the peasants ; and 
is drunk, whenever they can obtain it, 
m enormous quantities. They use 
much salt with their vegetable food, 
and in spite of the heavy tax on that 
commodity, can never dispense with 
the want of it at their meals. I was 
informed, and saw reason to credit the 
uccounts, that when the peasants 
brought to the market towns their tri- 
fling quantities of produce, a part of 
the money was first used to pur- 
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chase salt, and the rest spent in whis- 
key, in a state of intoxication that 
commonly endured till the exhaustion 
of the purse had restored them to so- 
briety. In their houses they haye 
little that merits the name of furni- 
ture; and their clothing is coarse, 
ragged, and filthy evento disgust. As 
may be naturally inferred from the 
system under which labour is applied 
to the land, that labour is performed 
in the most negligent and slovenly 
manner possible. 
HUNGARIAN PEASANTRY, 

A recent traveller* on entering 
Hungary speaks of the peasantry as 
follows : 

‘Their appearance bespeaks no fos- 
tering care from the superior, —no 
independent respect, yielded with free 
satisfaction from the inferior. It is 
easy to perceive, that all stimulus to 
invention, all incitement to extraor- 
dinary exertion, is wanting. No one 

easant has proceeded in the arts of 

ife and civilization a step farther than 

his neighbour. When you have seen 
one you have seenall. From the same 
little hat, covered with oil, falls the 
same matted long black hair, negli- 
gently plaited or tied in knots; and 
over the same dirty jacket and trow- 
sers, is wrapped on each a cloak of 
coarse woollen cloth, or sheep-skin 
still retaining its wool. Whether it 
be winter or summer, week-day or 
Sabbath, the Sclavonian of this dis- 
trict never lays aside his cloak, or is 
seen butin heavy boots, Their instrur 
ments of agriculture are throughout 
the same, and in all their habitations 
is observed a perfect uniformity of de- 
sign. A wide muddy road separates 
two rows of cottages, which constitute 
a village. From amongst them there 
ia no possibility of selecting the best 
or the worst; they are absolutely 
uniform. Insome woe: the cottages 
present their ends, in others their 
sides to the road; but there is seldom 
this variety in the same village. The 
interior of the cottage is in gene- 
ral divided into three smal] rooms 
on the ground floor, and a little space 
in the roof destined for lumber. The 
roof is commonly covered with a 
very thick thatch, the walls are white- 
washed, and pierced towards the road 
by two small windows.’—P. 98, 99. 
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This deseription holds good 
throughout Hungary, with the excep- 
taon of one or two districts, where the 

le, like the inhabitants of some 
of the western isles of Scotland, ac- 
tually burrow in the earth. The 
peasantr are little better than slaves; 
in fact, they are mere serfs. 

‘Estates were formerly bound to 
perform indefinite services, on ac- 
eount of suppused grants-and privi- 
leges, likewise little understood. 
Maria Theresa put the whole under 
certain regulations, which left less 
arbitrary power in the hands of the 
lord. She fixed the quantity of land 
upon each estate, which was to re- 
main irrevocably in the possession of 
the peasantry, giving to each peasant 
his portion, called a session, and de- 
fining the services which should be 
required of him by his lord in return, 
The only points determined, however, 
were, first, the whole quantity of 
land assigned to the peasants; se- 
condly, the relation between the quan- 
tity of land and the quantity of la- 
bour the lord should require for it. 
The individual peasants are not fixed 
to the soil, but may be always 
dismissed when the superior finds 
cause; nor is it of necessity that the 
son succeeds to his father, though 
usually the case. The peasant has 
ne absolute claim to a whole session ; 
—ifthe lord please he may give him 
but halfa session, ora third ; but in 
this case he cannot require more than 
one half or one third of the labour. 
The quantity of land allotted to a 
whole session is fixed for each comi- 
tatus or county. In the county of 
Neutra, where Urmeny is situated, 
it varies, according to the quality of 
the soil, from twenty to thirty joch, 
each equal to 1.46 acres, or nearly I 
English statute acre; and of these 
sixteen or twenty must be arable; the 
rest meadow. The services required 
of the father of the family, for the 


whole session, are one hundred and pdnn order,” they mast 


four days of labour during the year, 
ifhe work without cattle, or fifty-two 
days if he bring two horses or oxen, or 
four, if necessary, with ploughs and 
carts. In this work he may either 
employ himself, or, if he prefer and 
Can afford it, may send a servant. 

ides this, he must give four fowls 
and twelve eggs, and one pfund and 


sus 

w half of butter; and every thirty 
easants must give one calf early. 
e must also pay a florin for his 


house,—must cut and bring home a 
klafter of wood,—must spin in his 
family six pfund of wool or hemp, 

rovided by the landlord, and, among 
our peasants, the proprietor cl¥ims 
what is called along journey, that ts, 
po inust transport twenty centners, 
each one hundred French pound 
weight, the distance of two days” jour- 
ney out and home; and besides alt 
this they must pay one-tenth of all 
their products to the church and one- 
ninth to the lord. 

‘Such are the services owed by the 
pacrens, and happy would he be were 
1e subject to no other clainis. Une 
waa however, the peasant of 
Hungary has scarcely any political 
rights, and is considered by the go- 
vernment, much more than by the 
landlord, in the light of a slave. By 
an unlimited extension of the aristo- 
cratical privilege, the noble is’ free 
from every burthen, and the’ whole is 
accumulated upon the peasant. The 
noble pays no tribute, and goes freely 
through the country, subject to nei- 
ther tolls nor duties; but the peasant 
is subject to pay tribute, and although 
there may be some nominal restric- 
tions to the services due from him 
to government, it can safely be said, 
that there is no limit, in point of fact, 
to the services which he is compelled 
to perform. Whatever public work 
is to be execated,—not only when & 
road is to be repaired, but whén new 
roads are to be made, or bridges built, 
—the county meeting gives the order 
and the peasant dares not refuse to 
execute it, All soldiers  passia 
through the country are quurter 
exclusively upon the peasantry. They 
must provide them, without recom- 

ence, with bread, and furnish their 
orses with corn, and whenever called 
upon, by an order termed a * forces 
rovide the 

person bringing it with horses and 
means of conveyance. Such an order 
is always employed by the officers of 
government; and whoever can in any 
way plead public business as the cause 
of his journey, takes care to provide 
himself with it. In all levies. of sol- 
diers the whole falls upon the peasant, 
and the choice is: left to the arbitrary 
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discretion of the lord and his ser- 
vants, 

‘ Taking a general view of the situa- 
tion of the peasant, we may be satis- 
fied, that it is not only in appearance, 
mem reality, oppressive.’—P. 11] 
—113. 

‘But, if the landlord have reason to 
be little satisfied, still less can the 
peasant be supposed to rejoice in his 
situation. It can never be well, to 
make the great and actually necessary 
part of society,—the adel class, 
—<dependant on the chances of a good 
or bad harvest for its existence. A 
man of capital can bear, for a year or 
two years, the failure of his crops ; 
but, let a eold east wind blow for one 
night,—let a hail storm descend, —or 
let ariver overflow its banks,—and the 
peasant, who has nothing but his field, 
starves or becomes a burthen to his 
lord. Of this I have seen actual proof, 
not unly in the wine districts of Hun- 
gary, in which the uncertainty of the 
crop is extreme, but in some of its 
richest plains, where I have known 
the peasantry, full three months be- 
fore gathering in, humbly supplica- 
ting’ the landlords to advance them 
corn on the faith of the coming har- 
vest. These are evils always liable to 
occur, supposing the — were 
allowed to cultivate his lands without 
interruption. But is this the case ? 
The lord can legally claim one hun- 
dred and four days’ labour from each 
in the year; yet who can restrain him 
if he demand more? There are a 
multiplicity of pretexts under which 
he can make such demands, and 
a supported in them.’ —P. 114, 


As might be expected, such a pea- 
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santry are sadly demoralized. Dr, 
Bright says, ’ 

‘The character of the peasant of the 
Schiimegher comitatus is so well un- 
derstood by all who have attended to 
the subject, thatit has been described 
in nearly the same terms by every 
Hungarian traveller who has deli- 
neated the peculiarities of his own 
country. ‘A very marked feature 
in the character of the Hungarian pea- 
sant,”’ says one author, ‘ is the love 
of indolence ; and, as faras I can 
learn, the observation is particularly 
applicable to this district of the 
country. This and the savage life to 
which the people are here accustom. 
ed, when pasturing their cattle in the 
forests, are probably the great causes 
of the frequent robberies which occur. 
Robbers by profession, subsisting en- 
tirely on the fruits of their depreda- 
tion, abound indeed; but by far the 
greater number are cattle-keepers, 
under the various names of Tskos, 
Gulyas, Juhasz, or Kandsz. The 
latter are particularly notorious, and 
amongst them you will scarcely find 
one who is worthy of trust. The 
herdsmen are usually mere thieves, 
stealing cattle when they are able; 
butif a good opportunity of plunder- 
ing a traveller offers itself, they sel- 
dom suffer it to pass. ‘Those, on the 
contrary, who have no other occupa: 
tion but to seek for booty, and live 
constantly in the forest, steal cattle 
only when driven by necessity ; the 
plunder of the traveller, whom they 
frequently murder, is their principal 
occupation.’ —P. 435, 436. 

The condition of the peasantry in 
the remaining nations of Europe shall 
be considered in our next. 





———— 


THE SURRENDER OF BUONAPARTE.* 


Time, instead of making us indif- 
ferent to the name of Buonaparte, 
seems Only to increase our curiosity 
to dive into every thing that apper- 
tains to so great a man. The des- 
tinies of Europe have been power- 
fully affected by his conduct, and 
though no longer an actor in the 
great political drama, the influence 


of his actions and of his name has 
not yet ceased to operate. An ordinary 
library would searcely contain all the 
books that have been written, in eluci- 
dation of his history and wonderful 
career, yet these are so far from satis- 
fying public anxiety, that the almost 
daily offering of the press is devour- 
ed with eagerness by a curious pub- 


° Narrative of the Surrender of Buonaparte and of his residence on board H. M. Ss. 
Belleorphon ; with a detail of the principal events that occurred in that Ship, between 


the Qath of May and the Sth of August, 1815. 


Lendon: Colbarn. 1896. 


By Captain F. L. Maidand, Ci Be 
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lic. We have had pictures of his do- 
mestic and political life. We have 
been introduced to him on the throne, 
and in exile,and, lastly, the work before 
us is a candidand we believe faithful 
account of his surrender on board the 
Bellerophon, and subsequent voyage 
to the coast of England. ‘The narra- 
tive contains but little that had not al- 
ready transpired ; yet it does great ere- 
dit to its author. Captain Maitland 
seems to have acquitted himself, in his 
arduous and novel situation, with strict 
honour and prudence, and we are sure 
that he speaks on every subject upon 
which he touches with the utmost 
impartiality. A great part of his 
book is filled with official documents 
ofno interest to the general reader, 
and, passing over 3ome anecdotes of 
Buonaparte already well known, we 
shall extract the gallant captain’s 
summary at the conclusion of the 
volume, which in fact embraces the 
whole contents of the work in a con- 
densed and interesting form. 
‘Napoleon Buonaparte, when he 
came on board the Bellerophon, on 
the 15th of July 1815, wanted exactly 
one month of completing his forty- 
sixth year, being born the 15th of 
August, 1769. He was then a re- 
markably strong, well built man, 
about five feet seven inches high, his 
limbs particularly well-formed, with 
@ fine ancle and very small foot, of 
which he seemed rather vain, as he 
always wore, while on board the ship, 
silk stockings and shoes. His hands 
were also very small, and had the 
plunpness of a woman's rather than 
the robustness of a man’s. His eyes 
light grey, teeth good; and when he 
smiled, the expression of his coun- 
tenance was highly pleasing; when 
under the influence of disappoint- 
ment, however, it assumed a dark 
gloomy cast. His hair was of a very 
dark brown, nearly approaching to 
black, and, though a litdle thin on the 
top and front, had not a grey hair 
amongst it. His complexion was a 
very uncommon one, being of a light 
sallow colour, differing from almost 
Any other lever met with. From his 
having become corpulent, he had lost 
much of his personal activity, and, if 
we are to. give credit to those who 
atteaded him, a very considerable 
portion of his mental energy. was also 
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gone. It is certain his habits were 
very lethargic while he was on board 
the Bellerophon ; for though he went 
to bed between eight and nine o’clock 
in the evening, and did not rise till 
ubout the samé hour inthe morning, he 
frequently fell asleep on the sofa in 
the cabin in the course of the day. 
His general appearance was that of 
a man rather older than he then was. 
His manners were extremely pleasing 
and affable: he joined in every con- 
versation, related numerous - anec- 
dotes, and endeavoured, in every 
way, to promote good humour: he 
even admitted his attendants to great 
familiarity ; and I saw one or two 
instances of their contradicting him 
in the most direct terms, though the 

generally treated him with mue 

respect. He possessed, to a wonder- 
ful degree, a facility in making a fa- 
vourable impression upon those with 
whom he entered into conversation : 
this appeared to me to be accomplished 
by turning the subject to matters he 
supposed the person he was address- 
ing was well acquainted with, and on 
which he could show himself to ad- 
vantage. This had the effect of put- 
ting him in good humour with him- 
self; after which it was not a very 
difficult matter to transfer a part of 
that feeling to the person who had 
occasioned it. Lord Keith appears 
io have formed a very high opinion 
of the fascination of his conversation, 
and expressed it very emphatically 
to me, after he had seen him: speak- 
ing of his wish for an interview with 
the Prince Regent, ‘‘ Dn _ the 
fellow,” he said, ‘‘ if he had obtain- 
ed an interview with his Royal High- 
ness, in half an hour they would have 
been the best friends in England.” 
He appeared to have great command 
of temper; for, though no man could 
have had greater trials than fell 
to his lot during the time he remained 
on board the Bellerophon, he never, 
in my presence, or as far as I know, 
allowed a fretful or captious expres- 
sion to escape him: even the a he 
recvived the notification from Sir Hen- 
ry Bunbury, that it was determined 
to send him to St. Helena, he chatted 
and conversed with the same cheer- 
fulness as usual. It has been assert- 
ed. that he was actiog a part all the 
time he ‘was on board the ship but 
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still, even allowing that te be the 
case, —s. but great command of 
temper could have enabled him to 
have sustained such a part for so many 
days, in his situation. : 

‘I shall here relate & circumstance 
that occurred during the passage to 
England, which will show in a strong 
point of view the freedom that sub- 
sisted between him and those of his 
attendants in whom he had confi- 
dence. A conversation took place 
respecting the relative state of cul- 
tivation in France and in England. 
My ae being asked, I said,. that 
though the climate of France was 
much superior to that of England, 
I believed that agriculture had arrived 
ata greater state of perfection with 
us than in France. Most of the 
Frenchmen treated the idea with ri- 
dicule; upon which I said, let us 
refer to Monsieur Las Cases, who 
has lived several years in England. 
“You are right,” said he; ‘ there 
can be no doubt, that agriculture haa 
arrived to much greater perfection 
in England than in France ; but what 
I admire most in England, are the 
eountry-seats of your noblemen and 
gentlemen ; there you surpass France 
very much.” General Bertrand then 
took up the conversation, and said, 
that he was assured, that thirty 
thousand pounds sterling was annually 
expended on the park and grounds 
of Blenheim. Buonaparte imme- 
diately reduced that sum into livres; 
and observed, “ The thing is impossi- 
ble; the English people are not 
fools ; they know the value of money, 
and no individual either could or 
would expend such a sum for such a 
purpose.” He then spoke of the 
expense of keeping up Malmaison, 
one of the country palaces in France ; 
stating the sum it cost annually, 
which did not exceed five thousand 

unds. Bertrand still persisted in 

is statement, and made a reference 
to me. I, however, could give no 
information further than saying, that 
from what I had heard of the Duke 
ef Marlborough’s finances, he could 
not possibly lay out any such sum on 
Blenheim. Monsieur Bertrand would 
not give up the point, but repeated 
his assertion. On which Buonaparte 
said, with quickness, “ Bah! c’est 
umpossible.” ‘* Oh!” said Bertrand, 
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much offended, “if you are to rep|, 
in that manner, there is an end of af} 
argument ;” and for some time 
would not converse with him. Bug- 
naparte, so far from taking umbrage, 
did all he could to soothe him and 
restore him to good-humour, which 
was not very difficult to effect. 

One morning he began to talk of 
his wife and child, and desired May- 
chand to bring two or three miniature 
pictures to show me: he spoke of 
them with much feeling and affection. 
“7 feel,’ said he, ‘* the conduct 
of the allied sovereigns to be more 
cruel and unjustifiable towards me 
in that respect than in any other. 
Why should they deprive me of the 
comforts of domestic society, and 
take from me what must be the dear- 
est objects of affection to every man 
—my child, and the mother of that 
child?” On his expressing himself 
as above, I looked him steadily in the 
face, to observe whether he showed 
any emotion: the tears were standing 
in his eyes, and the whole of his coun- 
tenance appeared evidently under the 
influence of a strong feeling of grief. 

‘ There were two pictures of young 
Napoleon: one in the dress of a 
Polish lancer, and the other with long 
curly flowing ringlets: they both 
represented a fair, strong, chubby, 
boy, with features very much resem- 
bling those of his father. That of his 
mother, a very fair woman, with 
good features, but by no means hand 
some. 

‘From the observations I was ena 
bled to make, I very much doubt 
Monsieur Savary’s statement, that 
the passion of ambition was s0 com 

letely overcome in his bosom, *‘ that 
fad itsbeen proposed to him again to 
ascend the brene of France, he would 
have declined it ; and I de think, that 
if he had succeeded in eluding the 
British cruisers and arrived in Ame- 
rica, he would always have looked 
forward to returning to France. [0 
all his conversations, he spoke 
ambition as a quality necessary 1 
form the character of a soldier. 
one occasion, Savary spoke of Kleber, 
(who was left by Napoleon in com 
mand of the army when he quite 
Egypt,) in terms of high encomium; 
this brought on a discussion upoP 
the respective merits: of that oflicet 
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Dessaix, whose aid-de-camp Sa- 
had been during the negotia- 
tion of the convention of El Arish. 
Buonaparte, speaking of Kleber, be- 
stowed upon him great praise as an 
officer; but he added, ‘‘He was de- 
ficient in one of the most necessary 
ualifications of a soldier,—ambition. 
was indolent, and required con- 
stantspurring. Dessaix, on the con- 
trary, had all his abilities, which were 
kept in constant activity by a mind 
whose ambition there was no satisfy- 
jng; and, had they both lived to the 
present period, he would have been 
much the greater man of the two.’’ 
‘It does not appear from the state- 
ment of Buonaparte’s attendants, that 
he had made any very considerable 
provision for the future, in the event 
of a reverse of fortune. They often 
regretted his poverty; and Ma- 
dame Bertrand assured me that he 
was not possessed of more than a 
million of francs—forty-two thousand 
pounds of our money; * which, if 
correct, is certainly not a very large 
sum for a man who had so many mil- 
lions at his disposal. ‘‘ The Emperor 
has always declared,” she said, ‘‘ that 
he would rise or fall with the country, 
and never would enrich himself out of 
the public property.” He also upon 
one occasion, when there was some in- 
tention of leaving Madame Bertrand 
with her children in England, after 
stating Bertrand’s poverty as an ob- 
jection to that arrangement, said to 


me, “‘ My finances are not suchas to P 


enable me to give him much assist- 
ance.’” 

‘ Buonaparte’s carriage, which was 
taken at the battle of Waterloo by the 
Prussian cavalry, contained many 
articles of great value. In it was a 
mecessaire, in which all the instru- 
ments, bason, &c. were composed of 
gold; a sword set with diamonds, 
and a diamond necklace, estimated at 
a very large sum of money, which one 
of his sisters (I think the Princess 
of Borghese) put round his neck the 
hight he took leave of her at Paris, on 

18 setting out to join the army pre- 
vious to the battle of Waterloo, and 
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which he had taken off and de 
in a secret in the 
Marchand, his valet-de-chambre, 
ing so nearly taken by the Prussian 
hussars, that he quitted the e 
without having time to secure it 
But I have since learned, from Las 
Cases’s Memoirs, that the necklace 
alluded to was saved, and that Las 
Cases had it concealed about his per- 
son all the time he was on board the 
Bellerophon. 

‘ It has been stated in many of the 
public prints, that had not the Mar- 
quis of Anglesea received a wound 
when he was leading on a charge, 
Buonaparte must have fallen into his 
hands. In consequence of observin 
this assertion, I asked Generals Ber- 
trand and Gourgaud whether they 
knew if any such occurrence had 
taken place: both of whom replied, 
“Certainly not; the Emperor was 
frequently in the midst of the British 
troops (péle méle avec les troupes 
Angloises) ; but at no time during the 
battle was he in danger of being cup- 
tured by a charge of cavalry.” 

‘The midshipmen of the Bellero- 
phon were in the habit of occasionally 
performing plays, to amuse them- 
selves and the officers during the tedi- 
ous operations of a blockade. Buo. 
naparte being told of it by Savary, 
requested that they would oblige him 
by acting one for his amusement. 
During the performance, Madame 
Bertrand sat next to him, and inter- 
reted. He appeared much amused, 
and laughed very heartily at our la- 
dies, who were personated by great 
strapping fellows dressed in women’s 
slots, and not in the most tidy 
fashion. He had the patience to re- 
main to the end of the third act, 
though, when attending the Opera at 
Paris, he had always retired at the 
end of the first. 

‘I heard several of the French offi- 
cers discussing the merits of the 
British troops. One of them said, 
«The cavalry is superb.’’ I observed, 
«‘ In England we have a higher opinion 
of our infantry.” ‘‘ You are right,” 
said he; “there is none such in the 
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* * Since this narrative was written in the year 1815, it has been proved by Buona- 
parte’s will, that either his attendants were misinformed, or that they, as well as him- 
self, misrepresented the state of his finances, as he left in the hands of Lafitte, the bank- 


*r, in Paris, a sum of money amounting 


to nearly 


four hundred thousand pounds ster- 


ling, besides a very considerable sum, said to be vested in the American funds, 
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world: there is no making an im- 
pression on them: you may as well 
attempt to charge through a wall: 
and their fire is tremendous. Ano- 
ther of them observed: ‘‘A ¢ 
fault in your cavalry is their not hav- 
ing their horses sufficiently under 
command: there must be something 
wrong ia the bit, as on one or two 
occasions, in acharge, they could not 
stop their horses ; our troops opened 
to the right and left, let them pass 
through, and then closed their ranks 
again, when they were either killed or 
taken prisoners.” 

‘I never heard Buonaparte speak 
of the battle of Waterloo, or give an 
opinion of the Duke of Wellington ; 
but I asked General Bertrand what 
Napoleon thought of him. ‘ Why,” 
replied he, “I will give you his opt- 
nion nearly in the words he delivered 
itto me. ‘The Duke of Wellington, 
in the management of an army, is 
fully equal to myself, with the ad- 
vantage of possessing more pru- 
dence.’”’ 

‘During the time that Buonaparte 
was on board the Bellerophon, we 
always lived expressly for his accom- 
modation— entirely in the French 
manner; that is to say, a hot meal 
was served at ten o'clock in the morn- 
ing, and another at six in the even- 
ing ; and so nearly did they resemble 
each other in all respects, that a 
stranger might have found difbculty, 
in coming into the cabin, to distin- 
guish breakfast from dinner. His 
maitre @hotel took the joints off the 
table, cut them up in portions, and 
then handed them round. Buona- 
parte ate u great deal, and generally 
of strong solid food: in drinking he 
was extremely abstemious, confining 
himself almost entirely to claret, and 
seldom taking more than half-a-pint 
atameal. Immediately after dinner, 
strong coffee was handed round, and 
then some cordial; after which he 
rose from table, the whole meal sel- 
dom lasting more than twenty or 
twenty-five minutes: and I was told 
that, during the time he was at the 
head of the French Government, he 
never allowed more than fifteen mi- 
nutes for that purpose. 

_ © After he had quitted the ship, be- 
ing desirous to know the feeling of 
the ship's company towards him, | 





THE SURRENDER OF BUONAPARTE. 


great. 





asked my servant what the people 
said of him. ‘* Why, sir,’ he an- 
swered, ‘“‘I heard several of them 
conversing together about him this 
morning; when one of them ob. 
served, ‘ Well, they may abuse that 
man as much as they please; but if 
the people of England knew him as 
well as we do, they would not hurt 
a hair of his head ;’ in which the 
others agreed.”’ This was the more 
extraordinary, as he never went 
through the ship’s company but once, 
immediately after his coming on 
board, when I attended him, and he 
did not speak to any of the men ; 
merely returning their salute by pull- 
ing off his hat; and, in consequence 
of his presence, they suffered many 
privations—such as not being allowed 
to see their wives and friends, or te 
go on shore, having to keep watch in 
port, &c.; and, when he left the ship, 
the only money he distributed was 
twenty Napoleons to my steward, fif- 
teen to one of the under-servants,’ 
and ten to the cook.’ 

We have then a very fair account, 
or rather individual portraits, of Buo- 
naparte’s suite; but we have room 
only for the following :— 

‘The Countess Bertrand was then 
of a tall, slight figure. Her maiden 
name was Dillon; her father was an 
Irishman in the French service, who 
lost his life during the revolution, and 
was related to Lord Dillon. Though, 
perhaps, a little warm, she has un- 
doubtedly many excellent qualities: 
she showed herself to be a-kind mo- 
ther and affectionate wife ; and if she 
easily took offence, she as easily for- 
got it; and any little dispute that oc- 
curred between her and me, was am- 
ply atoned for by the frank and affee- 
tionate manner in which she took 
leave when we were about to part, 
perhaps for ever. They had, at the 
time I speak of, three fine children— 
two boys and a girl.’ 

We understand that this work has 
been published by the advice of the 
‘Great Unknown,’ who is now el- 
gaged on a ‘ Life of Napoleon.’ As 
this opus magnum is shortly to appear, 
we shall reserve, until its publication, 
some observations we intended to 
make on the character of Buona- 
parte. 
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MEMOIR OF M. VON WEBER. 


Cant Marta Von Weser, whose 
recent death has caused so much re- 
ret in the musical world, was born, 
in 1786, at Eutin, a small town in 
Holstein. He received a very liberal 
education, and, at ten years of age, 
was instructed on the piano-forte—an 
instrument on which he excelled—by 
Heuschkel, a master to whom he 
owed his energy, distinctness, and ex- 
ecution. He was next placed under 
the celebrated Michael Haydn ; but, 
in consequence of his austere manner, 
young Weber made but little pro- 
gress. 

In 1798, he published his first work, 
‘Six Fugues,’ in four parts, which 
are remarkable for their purity and 
correctness, and received the praise of 
the ‘ Musikalische Zeitung.’ At the 
end of that vear, Weber went to 
Munich, where he was taught singing 
by Valesi, and composition, as well as 
the piano, by Kalcher.—To him he was 
indebted for a full knowledge of the 
theory of music, and for a skilful and 
ready use of all the means it furnishes 
to the composer. Weber was now 
more indefatigable in his duties than 
ever, and began to apply himself to 
one particular branch of the art, in 
preference to the rest—to operatic mu- 
sic. Under the eyes of his master, he 
wrote an opera, ‘ Die Mucht der Liebe 
und des Weins’ (the Power of Love 
and Wine,) a Mass, and several other 
pieces ; but all these judiciously com- 
mitted to the flames. 

oon after this, Weber entertained 
an idea of rivalling Sennefelder, of 
lithographic celebrity, and he went so 
far as to say that the ‘invention was 
his, and that he used machines more 
adapted to the purpose. In order to 
pursue his plan on a grand scale, he 
removed with his father to Frisberg, 
in Saxony, where the best materials 
were most conveniently at hand. The 
tediousness of so mechanical a busi- 
ness, however, could not fail very 
soon to tire a mind accustomed to 
more refined occupations, and the 
young speculator resumed, with re- 
aoubled vigour, his study of composi- 
tion. While a youth of only fourteen, he 
wrote the opera ‘ Das Waldmauchen,’ 
(the Girl of the Wood,) which was 


performed, for the first time, in No- 
July, 1826, 


vember, 1800, and received with great 
applause at Vienna, Prague, and 
Petersburgh. 

An article in the ‘ Musikalische 
Zeitung’ excited in the young com- 

oser the idea of writing in an entire. 
y new style, and to bring again into 
use the musical instruments which 
were then nearly forgotten. Four this 
purpose he composed, in 1801, the 
opera ‘ Peter Scmoll and his Neigh- 
bours,’ of which Michael Haydn thus 
expresses himself in a letter :—‘ As 
far as I may pretend to judge, | 
must truly and candidly say, that this 
opera not only possesses great power 
and effect, but is composed according 
to the strict rules of counterpoint. 
To spirit and liveliness the composer 
has added a high degree of delicacy ; 
and the music 1s, moreover, perfectly 
suited to the meaning of the words.’ 

During one of his many professional 
travels with his father, in 1802, to 
Leipsic, Hamburgh, and Holstein, 
his principal occupation was to col- 
lect and study all works on the theory 
of music; and, prompted by the 
doubts he entertained as to the cor- 
rectness of most of them, he com- 
menced studying harmony once more, 
from its very elements, with.a view 
of constructing an entire new system 
of music. The work entitled, ‘ Vog- 
ler, 12, Chorale,’ by Sebastian Bach, 
analyzed by C. M. Von Weber, may 
be considered as the fruit of those 
researches, and is equally interesting 
and instructive. 

In 1803 he went to Vienna, where 
he finished his musical education, 
under Vogler. He was subsequently 
called to Breslau, in the character of 
Maestro di Capella. As he had to 
form here an entirely new orchestra 
and corps of singers, he was furnished 
with a fivoureh e€ opportunity to im- 
prove himself in the knowledge of 
effect. The only work of conse- 

uence during his Silesian visit was 
the opera of ‘ Rubezahl,’ 2. ¢. ‘ Num- 
ber Nip,’ of which the ill-famed 
mountain ghost has furnished the 
subject. 

The commencement of the great 
Prussian war in !806 obliged him, to 
quit his post at Breslau, and he ea- 
tered the service of the Duke Eugene, 
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of Wurtemberg. Here he wrote two 
Symphonies, several Concertos, and 
various pieces for wind instruments. 
He also published at this time an im- 
proved edition of his opera, ‘ The 
Maid of the Wood,’ under the title of 
* Silvana ;’ a Cantata (‘ Der erste 
fon’); some Overtures, for a grand 
orchestra ; and a great many Solo 
pieces, forthe piano-forte. 

In 1810 he set out on another pro- 
fessional tour, upon a better concerted 
plan than before. At Frankfort, Mu- 
nich, and Berlin, his operas were per- 
formed with much success, and his 
concerts were we}l attended. Once 
more, assisted by the experience and 
knowledge of Vogler, who had then 
two other young artists of great talent 
with him, Meyerbeer and Gausoacher, 
hecomposed the opera ‘ Abu Hassan,’ 

Darmstadt, in 1810. 

From 1813 to 1816, Weber was 
Director of the Opera at Prague, 
which he organized quite anew, and 
wrote here his great Cantata, ‘ Kampf 
und Sieg,’ a most imposing composi- 
tion. After the object of his visit to 
Prague was fulfilled, he once more 
travelled, without any permanent ap- 
pointment. Though he received the 
most handsome offers from all parts 
of Germany, he did not accept of any 
until he was called to Dresden, for 
the purpose of forming there a Ger- 
man Opera. Such an invitation he 
could not resist; and it is to this 
opera that he for years devoted, con 
amore, his whole attention and ac- 
tivity. 

His celebrated ‘Der Freischutz’ 
was produced, with complete success, 
at Berlin, in 1821; and it appears his 

reward was partly empty praise ; for, 
unfortunately, he had previousl ' dis 
posed of the copyright, to satisfy the 
trifling demand of an importunate 
creditor. The music of this extraor- 
dinary piece, however, elevated him 
at once to the highest place among 
German composers, and procured 
him a commission to compose an 
opera for the Vienna theatre. This 
he acconsplished ; and brought out, 
in the Austrian capital, in i823, his 
‘ Euryanthe.’ 

The success of ‘Der Frieschutz’ 
at the British Opera House, about 
‘wo years since, seems to have 
duced the proprietors of Covent 
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Garden Theatre to make proposals to 
M. Von Weber to visit this country, 
He accepted their terms ; and, on his 
arrival here, only a few months ago, 
speedily produced his opera of * Obe- 
ron.’ it is allowed that the music of 
this piece is inferior to that of ‘ Der 
Frieschutz ;’ and the author being 
conscious of real merit, he could not 
descend to the practice of those little 
arts which are necessary to procure 
popularity among the fashionable 
circles ; so that altogether his recep- 
tion in this country was not at all 
equal to the expectation of his friends, 
On the 26th of May last he gave a 
concert at the Argyll Rooms, which 
was but thinly attended ; and it is not 
improbable chat disappoiutment had 
a large share in his desire to return, as 
soon as possible, to his native country. 
Being affected with a pulmonary com- 
plaint of long standing, his friends 
saw that his life was drawing rapidly 
to aclose; but they had no idea that 
it would have been so sudden and im- 
mediate. On Sunday evening, the 
4th of June, he was unusually cheer- 
ful, and retired to bed. in excellent 
spirits at eleven o'clock. Next morn- 
ing, however, he was found a corpse. 
He has left a wife and two children, 
in Germany, to deplore his loss. To 
enable the public to express its sym- 

athy for these, and give a proof of 
its regard for the talents of the de- 
ceased, a benefit took place at Co- 
vent Garden Theatre on Saturday, 
June the 17th, which was well at- 
tended. 

M. Von Weber having been a 
Roman Catholic, it was proposed 
that a solemn dirge, at which all the 
musical talent of the kingdom was to 
attend, should be performed over his 
remains. Application was made to 
the gentlemen of Moorfields, and 
they instantly gave their assent, pro- 
vided the regular subscribers to the 
chapel should not be excluded, if any 
of them insisted on being present—to 
which they had a right, it being 
strictly a religious ceremony. The 
committee of management would not 
accede to this proposal: they wanted 
to raise a fund, by the issue of tickets, 
for the purpose of erecting @ monu- 
ment—not in Moorfields, where the 
deceased was to be interred, but in St- 


Paul’s Cathedral. They also thought 
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that there was not accommodation 
enough for the musical performers, 
and applied at St. Patrick's Chapel, 
Sutton Street, Soho. Here they re- 
ceived precisely the same answer as 
at Moorfields. The chaplains had 
no power to exclude the subscribers ; 
and though i€ was very probable that 
few, if any, of these would obtrude, 
the committee wonld not accept of 
the use of the chapel on the onl 

terms upon which it could be wrented. 
It was next proposed to have nothing 
but Mozart’s ‘ Requiem’ performed 
in the aisle of St. Paul’s, but the 
Dean andChapter refused their assent ; 
and yet some of the public journals 
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pass this over in silence, while they 
were loud in reprobating what they 
called the illiberality of the Catholic 
priests. The ‘ Courier’ went so far 
as to say that they wanted the whole 

roceeds of the tickets for themselves. 

he preceding facts will show how 
little truth is to be expected from men 
blinded hy prejudice. 

From frequent disappointment the 
committee was obliged to abandop the 
idea of a solemn dirge, and the funeral 
took place, without any ostentatious 
display, on the ZIst of June last. A 
monument, therefore, is not likely to 
be erected; but what need has Ge- 
nius for such posthumous honours? 





EVENINGS AT WYLIE’S. 


Present—Sir H. Lees, Dr. Ticue 
Grecory, H. B. Coney, Davin 
M‘CLEARY, AND THE Rey. Litton 
CROSBIE. 

Croshie—When I was taking veni- 
son with my Lord Bishop of Derry—— 

M‘Cleary—Oh curse your venison, 
we've other things to mind. 

Crosbie—Says my lord the bishop 
to me 

M*‘Cleary—No matter what he said 
—Wwill he get us a staunch member? 
I don’t know what to think of 
Moore. 

Str Harcourt~Ay, Davy, that’s 
the point. Oh! that I’m not a lay- 
man ! 

M‘Cleary —But, Sir Harcourt, 
couldn’t you be layafied? Isn’t there 
any pracedant, as they say, for 
that? 

Sir Harcourt—No, no, my dear 
Davy, once a priest, and a priest for 





ever, according to the order of Mel- 
chisedic. 

M‘Cleary—Ah! who was he? that’s 
a vary ancient fine ould name. 

Gregory—You had great value at 
the Beef Steak Club, the other night, 
Mister Codey. 

Codey—Great indeed, doctor, we 
were in high tune—but who have we 
in the next room? (Singing heard.) 

Enter a Waiter. 

Who have we in the next room, 
waiter? 

Waiter—Three gentlemen, sir, be- 
longing to Mr Haig, the distilling 
member; they have been all day out 
cidvaiieas they came here to sup, 
and are now very merry. 

(As the waiter goes out he leaves 
the door half open, and Messrs. 
Meape, Fintay, and Ror, are seen 
seated at table, und all singing loud- 


ly)— 


We are nae fools—we are nae fools— 
We still keep business in our ee ; 

And the girls may bawl, and the watch may call, 
But we’ll sit and swig the barley bree. 


Roe—Tom, 
home! 

Meade—Home be d——d! we're 
engaged now on public business. 

Finlay—Yes, but there are other 
folks engaged in the public business 
too, that we must em Meade, you 


come home! come 


won’t be fit to appear at the office to- 
morrow. 

Meade—Why! d’ye think Pll be 
sick? is it because I drank the bottle 
of Catsup in mistake for Port—no, 
no, it’s all for my master’s honour 
and glory. (Szngs.) 


THE LAIRD OF THE DODDER. 
Don’t talk of Abey King, 


Poor James is not the thing ; 





Finlay—Bravo, Tom! a most ex- 
cellent clectioneering song—where 
; did you get it? 
Meade—Maurice Prendergast wrote 
it for me. 
Roe—He did? 
Meade—Yes, upon honour. 
Finlay—You must sing it at the 
hustings to-morrow. 
Meade—Gob! I will if they let me. 
Finlay—Let you! who dare hinder 
you? didn’t you see what I did to- 
day ? 
' Meade—What? 

finlay—Why, a fellow came up to 
me while I was canvassing, and shout- 
ed for Shaw, and by G—d I knocked 
him down: he was six feet and a half 
high. 

Roe—Bravo! my fine little fellow. 

Meade—Arrah! Well done, Mosey 
—but didn’t John Browne threaten to 
call on us this evening? 

Finlay—I must tell the waiter that 
we are not at home for Mister Orator 
Browne: his pompous nothingness, 
his fudgical formality, sickens me,—of 
all fools I hate a solemn fool. 

Meade—Gob! you’re going to play 
the orator yourself. 

Finiay—You must let me practise a 
littke—the work begins to-morrow, 
and Master Robin Haig may want my 
sweet voice to support him—but see, 
Jom, get up and shut that door. 

Meade — (zigzagging.) Oh! con- 
found that catsup—where’s the door? 
(He touches it, and shuts it thoroughly 
by falling against it.) 

Codey — These lads seem merry 
within here. ; 

Crosbie—Yes, they are acting like 
nen of spirit on the eve of an engage- 

ment, but they say, after all, that 
Haig won't stand—but, Sir Harcourt, 
what d’ye think of Moore ? 

Sir Harcourt—Oh' sir, he’s of the 
irue breed; his uncle, George Ogle, 
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And Goulburn’s just such another :— 
A few may vote for Moore, 
And for Shaw, to be sure, 

But give me the Laird of the Dodder. 


They may prate about M‘Cleary, 
And of Verner till they’re weary ; 
About Grattan they may all make a bother ; 
On Steele they may call, 
But there’s one that’s worth them all— 
'Tis the jolly, jolly, Laird of the Dodder. 


was staunch to the backbone—true 
blue. Ogle and his blues were the 
terror of the Papists; but our great 
pride at the hall to-day was the lad 
of the leather apron—the Derry Boy, 
George Dawson. Such a speech ! 
Codey—Ay, such a speech! ‘Sir 
Harcourt. I! felt both sick and 
ashamed—the Papists have fixt a 
name on him already, ‘ Drawling 
Derry Down Dawson.’ I had a no- 
tion that an under secretary of state 
must have brains, but such things 
seem dispensed with in his case. Why, 
sir, I could sooner endure Davy 
M‘Cleary here, or even the lispings— 
the bad grammar—the eternal ‘ for 
to’s’ of Doctor Gregory. 
Gregory—Mister Codey, I cannot 
understand the compliment. 
M‘Cleary—Nor I either, Doctor, 
upon my honour 
Croshie—A tailor’s honour! 
M‘Cleary—Ay, sir, the master of 
the guild of tailors.—Don’'t you re- 
member what Cicero says? says 
he 








Codey—Oh! Davy, we all recollect 
it—but, Sir Harcourt, what thmk you 
of old Scriven? 

Sir Harcourt--Why, sir, he made 
a strange hysterical sort of harangue. 
When he began to raise his hands, and 
wag that tremendous-looking old 
sconce of his, he was for all the 
world like one of those shaking 
Chinese figures that stand in the tea- 
shops. 

Croshie=- Very well, Sir Harcourt: 
but tell me, sir, have you subscribed 
yet towards Mr. Moore’s expenses? 

Sir Harcourt—Why, not as yet, but 
I will in good time—that cursed ‘ An- 
tidote’ drained me a little. However, 
it was all lost for the ‘ good cause.’ | 

M‘Cleary— D’ ye know what, Si 
Harcourt? I’m growing sick of the 
good cause, and al belonging to It, 
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I've been labouring late and early— 
bearing the jawings of my wife, and 
the jeerings of all the wags through 
town—l’ve been harassed and hum- 
bugged—and all for what? as Cicero 
says—says he-——— 

Codey—We recollect it, Davy. 

M‘Cleary—Cicero says—says he— 
Tailor, stick to your lapboard—did 
you recollect that ? 

Codey—Indeed, Davy, I did not ; 
I don’t remember the passage in 
Cicero. 

M‘Cleary—That’s no matter, sir, 
it's good sense any how—it would be 
better for me if [ had minded my lap- 
hoard instead of following Master 
Ellis, Dr. Griggery, and other blad- 
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derara’s about the town; for, as 
Cicero says—says he—keep your shop, 
and your shop will keep you. 

Croslie—Well done, Cicero! 

M‘Cleary—But it vexes one to see 
the want of spirit among Protestants: 
we’ve vo true Protestants at all, sir.— 
They shewed some pluck at Tom 
Ellis’s election, but it’s all over now ; 
they make a clatter about Moore, but 
d—n the vote they’ll give without 
value received. It’s true enough what 
the sony says—— 

Sir Harcourt—-A song—a song— 
Davy’s song. 

M‘Cleary—Just a bit of a lilt. 
—(Swngs.) ; 


THE LAMENT OF THE LOYAL. 
Air—‘ Protestant Boys.’ 


Oh! where are the boys 
That once made a noise 
In firing round Billy with powder and ball? 
Oh! where is the crew 
That we called the True Blue? 
The devil may bother them! where are they all ? 
They have prated—prated! Lord, how they prated ! 
At lodges and clubs how they bladdered away ; 
But now they seem sunk, 
They have lost all their spunk, 
And the priests and the demagogues carry the day. 


Oh! where are the nailors, 

And bandy-legged tailors? 
Oh ! where are the sons of the shuttle and loom? 

Can no promise or bribe 

Lead the breechesless tribe 
To quit the Cross Poddle, or creep from the Coombe? 
They have prated—prated ! Lord! how they prated! 
At lodges and clubs how they bladdered away ; 

But now they seem sunk, 

They have lost all their spunk, 
And the priests and the demagogues carry the day. 


Sir Harcourt—Bravo! Davy !bravis- 
simo! an excellent song—whose is it? 
M‘Cleary—Why that big fool of a 
fellow, Billy Stephens, is the author of 
it—that’s a secret, though: but who’d 
think he could do it? 

sir Harcourt—Few, indeed, would 
think it; but what right has Billy to 
sing about Protestants, or write 
about them? 

M: Cleary—Why, now, hasn't he as 
good a right to do so as the Sheehans 
of the ‘Mail’? fellows whose very 
haine has init a treasonable—ay, a 
Popish sound ? 


Sir Harcourt—Why, Davy, you 


are not so much out, after all; Billy is 
a sort of Quaker, one who, at all 
events, protests against Popery; but. 
what are the Sheehans? 
M<‘Cleary—Neither ‘ fish, flesh, nor 
good red herring;’ they are not runa-, 
gates neither—no, Sir Harcourt, the 
are half-spoiled Papists; and yet loo 
at their paper, pane by all—full 
of Protestant advertisements. | 
Gregory—Y ou are right, Davy, I’ve 
the’paper here before me, and it is, 
crowded with advertisements; it is 
quite refreshing to see the noble Pro-. 
testant. spirit which pervades the, 
greater part of them, (Reads.) 
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‘ Wanted—A young nurse, with a full 
breast of inilk; none but a Protestant 
need apply’—Bravo ! 

‘Wanted—A footman—he must be 
six feet high, know his business, and 
be of the Established Church’—Good! 

‘ Wants a situation—A horse—he is 
of a serious turn, sure footed, and has 
never lived with any but Protestants ; 
the smooth state of his knees will 
show that he is free from all Popish 
vices.’ 

Omnes—Bravo, horse! bravo, Pro- 
testant horse ! 

M‘Cleary—The horse is right, after 
all ; isn’t it said that it was a little 
Popish nag that was the death of the 
great King William ? 

Crosbie—I should certainly like 
to know the religious and political 
principles of the beast that was 
every day to draw about my young 
family. 

M‘Cleary—Vary right, sir! But, 
Doctor Griggery, they say you’ve 
given up the Library. 

Codey—By Jove, doctor, I hear 
you had rare work there the other 
day-—that Dan O’Connell d—d 
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your broken English—that Captain 
Fottrell read you the ‘ Parson’s Mo. 
nitor,’ and that between you all you 
kept up so much noise that honest 
James O'Neill hud his sleep broken in 
on; and, not being able to remain in 
the ‘News Room,’ went up to the 
gallery to finish his daily doze. 

Gregory—They are a vile set of 
Radicals, Mister Codey; but, as to 
O'Neill, he slept soundly during the 
aebate. O’Gorman’s opening speech 
settled him ; it was like rocking the 
cradle. 

Codey—Have you seen my new 
volume of ‘ Angling Excursions,’ Sir 
Harcourt? 

Sir Harcourt—No ; but T suppose 
you have praised them in the ‘ Warder,’ 
as usual. 

Codey—Why, indeed, I have spoken 
modestly of a considering their 
great merit— it’s not that I say it. 

M*‘Cleary—Nor ought to say it, 
Mister Codev. 

Enter Waiter. 
Waiter—One o’clock, gentlemen. 
Onnes — Home! home! _ sweet 

home! | Exeunt. 


THE ELECTION. 
Rory O’ Rourke, Esq. to the Editor. 


You know, my dear Editor, that 
Liberty is the goddess of my idolatry 
—that I am always ready to pursue 
her whether in the abstract or other- 
wise; and, as the Englishmen can 
taste the pleasures of freedom only 
during an election, I have made it 
my business to attend at as many 
contests as possible; and lamented 
that, like Boyle Roache’s bird, I could 
not be in two places at once. Oh! 
for a state of ubiquity! I should then 
hear Cobbett at Preston, and Hunt 
at Iichester, at one and the same time ; 
be present at the same moment at 
Waterford and Dublin, at Appleby 
and Galway. 

Vain desire! I weigh full fourteen 
stone, and have never been able to 
travel faster than a coach and four 
could carry me. Let me then beget 
a calmness, and give you an account 
of my labours and journeys, during 
the last thirty days, in ehronological 
order. First, then—I like to begin 
with the first—the Borough election 
commenced on a Friday morning. 


1 ordered breakfast at six o’clock, and 
stole out before Mrs. O’Rourke had 
descended to the parlour. This piece 
of deception on my part was abso- 
lutely necessary ; for she, dear wo- 
man! has a great antipathy to mobs ; 
and our friend O’Toole, on the ep 
ceding evening, had descanted so 
largely on the No-popery faction in 
the Borough, that she would have 
gone into hysterics had 1 intimated 
ny intention of being present at the 
nomination of the candidates. A 
good wife, such as Mrs. O'Rourke, 
is not to be had in a hurry, and, 
therefore, I hope this acknowledg- 
ment of a little trickery on my part 
will not detract one iota from my 
well known character for candour 
and sincerity. By-the-by, I left 
a note for her, saying that I had gone 
to pay you a morning visit. 
bn descending Fish Street Hill! 
heard the distant note of preparation. 
‘ Polhill and our Protestant Const 
tution’ was rubric on every post; 
but it was some consolation to see 1 
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thrown considerably into the shade 
by * Wilson and independence.’ From 
London Bridge the distant ‘hum of 
men’ was more audible, and, when 
I had reached the scene of action, my 
choler was raised, my blood boiled, 
my hand involuntarily clenched, and 
my teeth beat a tattoo, to see the 
sanguinary flag—orange and purple 
—the insignia of my country’s degra- 
dation, floating across the street. I had 
marked its party hue in other places 
—I had often trampled it into the 
mire in College Green, and, high as 
this waved, I had nearly resolved to 
bring it to the ground, or, at least, to 
make the attempt.—But I laboured 
under a delusion! The flag was cer- 
tainly there; but it indicated nothing 
of Irish Orangeism: it spoke not of 
‘Dawson of Derry,’ nor of the York 
Club. Itwas Polhill’s, it is true, but 
then, when thereare three candidates, 
one of them generally adopts these 
colours, which, in England are not 
associated with any particular party 
or opinion. A reporter for the ‘ Old 
Times '—a son of the sod—gave me 
this explanation, and ina few minutes 
after 1 was more agreeably unde- 
ceived. 

Mr. Polhill—of whom I had hitherto 
my Lundy Foot—gave me the nod of 
recognition, and his factotum, Mr. 
Bishop, made way forme. But guess 
ny surprise, on approaching the front 
of the hustings, to be saluted with 
yells most discordant—and hisses 
most unmusical—‘ Ah |’ said I to my- 
self, ‘they know this Irish face of 
mine. It has the real Hibernian cut ; 
and as Paddy and papist are with an 
English mob synonymous, they are 
venting their No-popery rage at me.’ 

his was another mistake of mine. 
They took me for an Orangeman—or 
rather an Ascendencyman, not know- 
ing that my name was Rory O’Rourke ; 
and seeing me increasing the number 
of Mr. Polhill’s nominal friends, they 
were bestowing on me a portion of 
that gross wit and popular dislike 


which they thought due to each of 


the intolerants. Sir Robert Wilson 
(Sir Robert and I are old crones) see- 
ing my embarassment, beckoned me 
to where he stood; and I had no 
sooner approached the ‘iman of the 
people’ than I was hailed with a 
cheer; for which many men would 
have given half their property. This 
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looked well, The ‘ unwashed artifi- 
cers’ on this occasion exemplified 
Mr. Brougham’s assertion, that the 
poorer classes are getting before 
the wealthier ones in point of tibera- 
lity and information. Every hiss th 
gave Polhill was balm to my woun 
spirit; but they were wrong not to 
hear the No-popery Tobacconist. He 
would have made himself as ridiculous 
as they could have desired ; for, poor 
man! Mrs. Malaprop’s English was 
quite correct compared to his elo- 
eats I went to his dinner, on 

uesday last, for the purpose of wit- 
nessing an intolerant display. The 
hoary hero of ascendency arose, spoke 
three words—got bogged—sat down 
in confusion; and swore he would 
never essay another speech. His late 
ee say so too; for they are 
pledged to look out for another man, 
against the next election. 

In the City, No Popery was equally 
as unsuccessful. Onl one, this 
time, stood upon that interest; and 
though Ward, I fear, is not over- 
burdened with liberality, he declined 
avowing his principles, for the pur- 
pese of securing essential support, 
which would not have been given to 
an illiberal candidate. The bigots, 
however, were at work. One placard 
specified, ‘ The Pope is afraid he shall 
have no Wood to burn the Protestants.’ 
Several others were equally as into- 
lerant, but not so witty. Wood, 
however, would have been first on the 
poll, were it not for the too great 
confidence of his friends. Every one 
looked upon his return as certain, 
and, therefore, many gave their inte- 
rest to his opponents ; but, when they 
saw his place on the poll, they soon 
rallied. ‘The alderman nobly avowed 
his principles; and though a few 
No-Popery yells were heard, they 
were quickly drowned by a generous 
cheer. Siguor No-Popery is, there- 
fore, on his last legs in London. In 
Westminster and Middlesex he was 
not heard at all; and, unless Ireland 
transports her factious few to Eng- 
land, the parsons will be left in a sad 
minority. 

But the Surrey election was the 
thing to look at, and to talk about. 
I started one morning early, with 
dark-blue and red ribands—Palmer’s 
colours —entwined through a few 
button-holes, and bent my way to the 
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Surrey side of the city. At the 
Qucen’s Head Inn I was trundled 
into a coach, whether I would or not, 
and made to drink wine at every com- 
mittee-room on the road, which were 
within ahout fifty perches of each other. 
Once or twice 1 drew out my purse, 
but it was—* Oh! Mr. O’ Rourke, you 
don’t mean to offend Mr. Pallmer.’ I 
certainly could not offend Mr.Pallmer, 
and indeed it was foolish in me to 
think of throwing away my mouey. 
Every clown on the road was full of 
port; and, so abundant was the juice 
of the grape, that it was swilled out 
of porter-pots. Guildford presented 
a delight ul scene to the lover of 
liberty. Every man seemed perfectly 
independent, shouting out what he 
wees except ‘Sumner’ and ‘ No- 
opery!’ These were prohibited 
sounds to their ‘ sweet voices,’ though 
Parson M‘Neill thought it should be 
otherwise. A few Paddies were there— 
where are they not ?—and appeared 
quite ready for a row, or an additional 
pot full of port. They all stand six 


feet high since the increasing illness 
of No-Popery ; and an incipient union 
took place between them and John 
Bull on the night that they drubbed 
the Orangemen in the Borough. | 
witnessed their display on that evening; 
and it delighted me to find that long 
disuse had not disqualified them from 
using, scientifically, the ‘ bit of shil- 
lelah.’ 

It must be unnecessary to tell you 
that Sumner was trundled out of 
Surrey, as‘Hunt said, ‘ like rubbish 
from a wheelbarrow;’ or that the Be- 
resfords have been deteated at Water- 
ford. ‘ Every thing,’ as Captain 
Rock says, ‘ looks well,’ and, as [I 
am about to start for Westmorland, 
I must abruptly conclude. I send 
you the Rev. Mr. Kinsella’s ‘ Con- 
troversial Letters,’ and beg of you 
to review them in your next—just to 
show John Bull what a ‘ Popish 
priest’ could write in answer to the 
parsons. Yours, 

Rory O'Rourke. 

June 29th, 1826, 
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BATTLE SONG.* 


Ir is sweet, it is sweet, in the war-bed to rest, 

With a tendril of cypress bedecking the breast. 

Of a corse, which once fronted the rude foeman’s spear, 
To fall shrouded in fame on a wild-flower bier ! 


Then on! wave your banners, and haste to the fight, 
Where Freedom and Tyranny bleed in the strife ; 
Oh! Heaven will hallow the justice, the right, 
Of the patriot who turns from his slavery to life. 


Sure man was not born with a feeling so base 
That at pec altar he’d humble his soul— 
) 


And cursed 


e the hand which a trammel could place, 


His freedom to fetter, his rights to control! 


Shall the conqueror reign where the hero has bled ?— 

Shall the chaunt of the victor be breathed o’er your plains ?— 
Shall the bright flame of Freedom expire with the dead, 

Who have fought and have fallen to break off your chains? 


How dark would that page of your history be, 
Which would tell that ye cowered ’neath villainy’s frown ; 
Fight, fall—or be blessedly, gloriously free— 


Spill your own or their life-blood who'd trample you down! 


More blest is the spot where the hero has bled, 
And more hallowed the tomb where the patriot lies cold, 
And more priceless the dew-drop which falls o’er his head, 
Than the base minion’s cenotaph blazoned in gold! 


Then on! wave your banners, and haste to the fight, 
Where Freedom and Tyranny bleed in the strife ; 


Oh! Heaven will hallow the justice, the right, 
Of the patriot who turns from his slavery to life. F. 


MM 


* These lines are from a national poem about (o be published. 
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